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WILTSHIRE. 

HallowM memento of the Druid age ' 
Whose mystic plains a Briton's awe engage, 
Who* bleating flocks the ample down! Spread, 
Where structures rude entomb the mighty dead! ' 
Where bounteous, Ceres hails the summers mom, 
And pours exhaustless treasures from her horn ; 
Where princely Domes, uprear'd by mimic art, 
£nchant the eye, and gratify the heart ! — 
Faintly, O Wilts ! my hand essays to trace 
I ne magic splendors of thy varied face ; 
lo snatch from Lethe's stream thy honor'd name 
And sketch thy beauties on the scroll of fame ' 
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TO 



Sift RICHARD COLT HOARE, Bart, 



SIR, 

X HE fortunate coincidence of circumstances 
which attends my present address, has given 
birth to emotions of inexpressible pleasure. To 
whom could topographical sketches be in- 
scribed with more propriety than to him whose 
extensive travelling, and habitual partiality to 
the subject, have qualified him to become a judi- 
cious patron to such a work ? But this is not 
the only source of my pleasure : your alacrity in 
promoting my enquiries — your anxious exertions 
towards illustrating this county — your taste and 
practical knowledge in the polite arts — all con- 
spire to render you peculiarly entitled to the pre- 
sent address, and fully competent to appreciate 
the merits of the following pages. 

Affluence is too frequently accompanied by a 

haughty reserve, the result of pride and of igno- 

ranee. 



( iv ) 
ranee. This, like the churlish guard of an 
Eastern tyrant, repels the advances of the hum- 
ble, and intimidates the meek author at the 
very commencement of his labors. But kappilg 
for me, and honorable for yourself, neither 
pride nor arrogance ever had dominion in your 
breast. If the present work should happily me- 
rit yfcur approbation, it will afford a continued 
source of joy to, 

Your much obliged, 

and obedient, 

Humble servant, 

JOHN BRITTOtf. 
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SECT. XIV. 



STOURHEAD, 



il AS been long celebrated for its gardens, 
buildings, statues, and pictures; and, though 
often mentioned by different authors, yet no one 
has ever done it justice by a particular and accu- 
rate description. Though conscious of my own 
incapacity to render it that justice, I will endea- 
vour to delineate some of the principal features 
and ornaments within the area of this domain. 

Stourhead, for many generations, was the 
family seat of the . Lords Stourton ; from one of 
whom it was purchased by Henry Hoare, Esq. 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Upon taking possession of the estate, that gen- 
tleman gave it the name of Stourhead, from its 
heing the source of the river Stour. 

vol, n. 9 About 
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About this period (1720) a new era arose in 
the embellishment and disposition of gardens, 
Mr. Kent, a man of original genius ; a " pain- 
ter, an architect, and the father of modern gar- 
dening," was lately arrived from Rome, and 
being patronized by Lord Burlington, soon 
effected a revolution of system, and was fortunate 
enough to set the fashion of landscape gardening. 
It was a new fashion, and consequently followed 
with avidity. 

Mr. Hoare, with the noble ambition and en- 
thusiasm which characterizes the man of genius 
and taste> felt a glow of emulation when he 
contemplated Stourhead, and finding it possessed 
of " capabilities," resolved to apply the united 
efforts of art, taste, and science, to. embellish 
and adorn this favoured spot of nature. He raised 
the temple, planted the grove, formed the 
" crystal lake," and exultingly beheld, 

" A new creation greet his gladden r d sight." 

Every revolving year produced something new, 
or brought with it some tasteful alteration at 
Stourhead ; and Mr. Hoare had the happiness to 
see it acquire that degree of perfection and 
celebrity, which occasioned it to be imitated 
in many of the most fashionable seats in the 
kingdom. 
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Numbers flock to view the extensive plan, 
Applaud the work, and venerate the man, 
" That in such rich profusion has display'd 
" Nature and art, in all their charms array'd.** 

A View of Stourhead Gardens. 

People of all ranks visited Stourhead. The 
poet sounded its eulogy — the painter delineated 
its beauties— the architect imitated its orna- 
mental buildings — the connoisseur descanted on 
its charms in the .full glow of admiration and 
delight. Taking these things into considera- 
tion, we cease to wonder at its national celebritj^; 
but it is the more to be admired from having: 
been one of the first places laid out in the new 
style of gardening, and designed by a county 
gentleman, unassisted by any landscape gardener. 
Mr. Hoare, at an advanced age, had the heart- 
felt satisfaction to hear a place of his own 
creation universally admired, and to see a barren 
xvaste covered with the most luxuriant woods, 

Colin Campbell, the architect of Wanstead 
House, and author of " Vitruvius Britannicus," 
gave the original designs for the house at Stour- 
head. Mr. Hoare made some alterations in the 
plan, and it was finished in 1722, 

It consists of a rustic basement, supporting 
a regular tetrastile-eustile of the composite order, 
ivith an entablature and balustrade round the 

b 2 whole 
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whole building. Since its erection it has under* 
gone many alterations, the most material being 
the building of two additional wings, connected 
with the north and south sides, forming in the 
whole a facade of two hundred feet in length. 
These wings contain two rooms forty-five feet 
by twenty-five ; the one destined for a library, 
the other for a picture-gallery. * 

The east front of this mansion commands an 
extensive and pleasing prospect. Wardour house 
and castle are directly opposite to the entrance 
door ; a little to the left may be seen Mr. Bed- 
ford s newly erected abbey. The view on one 
side is bouuded by the smooth and undulating 
ehalk hills, which here have their termination. 
On the other side a richly wooded and cultivated 
scene opens itself to view, well broken by two 
bold knolls, on one of which formerly stood. 
Mere Castle.. 

The entrance hall, a cube o£ thirty feet, con- 
tains a few pictures ; among these, an allegorical 
piece by Carlo Marratti, is highly deserving of 
attention. It represents a genius introducing 
the Marquis Pallavicihi to the painter, who is 
sitting with a canvas, prepared to paint his por- 
trait. The painter is attended by the three 
Graces, one of whom holds his pallet, another 
directs his attention to the Tempte of Fame, 

which 
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which appears on a lofty rock; the third is par- 
tially seen leaning with her arm over the shoul- 
der of the other. An Angel, with a crown of 
laurel, is porttayed hovering over the head of 
the Marquis, In the back ground are two 
figures ; one, in armour, as relating the heroic 
actiofcs of the Marquis, the other is recording 
them on his shield, in letters of gold. 

Bellori, in hte Life of Carlo Marratti, gives a 
particular account of this picture. 

Augustus and Cleopatra, by Raphael Mengs. 
Plutarch has given an animated description of 
this subject, ha his life of Mark Anthony. 
The painter has transferred it to the canvaa 
with expressive pencilling. 

" A few days after the death of Mark An- 
thony," says the eloquent historian, " Cassar 
made Cleopatra a visit of condolence. She was 
then in an undress, and lying negligently on a 
couch ; but when the conqueror entered the 
apartment, though she had nothing on but a 
single robe, she arose hastily and threw herself 
at his feet ; her hair dishevelled, her voice trem- 
bling, her eyes sunk ; in short, her person gave 
you the image of her mind ; yet, in this deplor- 
able condition, there was some remains of that 
grace, that spirit and vivacity, which -had so 
peculiarly animated her formercharms ; and still 

$ § some 
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some gleams of her native elegance might be seen 
to wander over her melancholy countenance." 
A Landscape, by G. Poussin. 

In the Drawing-room, thirty feet by twenty, 
are several fine paintings, which irresistibly 
attract our attention, and command admiration. 

The Rape of the Sabines, by N. Poussin, is 
generally allowed to be one of his finest pieces. 
It evinces his skill in muscular delineations, and 
cannot fail to interest the feelings of sensibility, 
by the drpad and anguish which mark every 
female countenance. There is an old engraving 
of this picture ; and Felibian has described it in 
his " Lives of the Painters." 

The Prophet Elijah raising the dead Child to 
Life, by Rembrandt. 

This fine picture was given to the family 
by Bishop Atterbury. It has been engraved by 
Earlom. 

An Altar-Piece, representing the Madona and 
Child, St. John the Baptist, and St. Ambragio, 
by Andrea del Sarto; 

The daughter of Herodias, with the head of 
St. John the Baptist in a Charger, by Carlo Dolci. 

A Holy Family, by Fra. Bartolomeo di St. 
Marco. 

Bartolomeo was a friar of the convent of St. 
Mark, at Florence. The immortal Raphael visited 

' him 
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bim in this city, and studied under him for some 
time, where he formed his second manner from 
his example and instructions. The pictures of 
Bartolomeo are very scarce even in Italy. 

The Judgment of Hercules, by N. Poussin. 

This fine picture has been engraved by Sir 
Robert Strange, 

Diana and Nymphs, by Zuccarelli. 

A small cabinet picture, beautifully coloured ; 
the frame carved by Gibbon. 

St. John the Baptist and Lamb, by Schidoni. 

A Holy Family, by ditto. 

The Cabinet Room, is so called on account 
of a magnificent piece of ornamental furniture, 
which has long been stationed in this apartment. 
This complicated curiosity is ornamented in the 
centre with a portrait of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, 
and surrounded with about twenty heads of the 
Peretti family, from one of whom his nephew 
descended, and he retained the name. The last 
of this family was a Nun, who bequeathed the , 
cabinet to a convent at Rome, where Mr. Hoare 
purchased it 

The principal pictures in this room are, 

Three Views of Buildings, by Canajetti. 

,St. Mark's Palace, at Venice, and two smaller 
yiews in the same city. 

b 4 A Landscape, 
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A Landscape, Break of Day, Peasants going 
to Market, by Gainsborough *. 

A well-finished and masterly performance of 
this eccentric, but great English artist 

A Landscape, (Lake qfNemi>) by Claude. 

Engraved by Vivares, whose etchings of 
landscapes are invaluable. There is a freedom 
of stroke, and spirit of execution in the plates of 
this artist, which none of our engravers have ever 
equalled. Mr. T. Ponney has followed his style 
with happy .success, and thereby acquired a 
fame which will last longer than any of his 
copper-plates. 

A Holy Family, It is doubtful whether this 
picture was painted by Guido or Annibal Car* 
racci. 

The. Flight into Egypt, by Carlo Marratti. 

Bellori has written a life of this artist, in which 
this picture is described. 

Portrait of an Old Woman, by Murillo. 

Marriage of St. Catherine, by Fred. Baroccio* 

In the bed-chamber, adjoining this room : 

A Battle Piece, by Borgognone. 

* The reader will be much interested and amused by looking 
into the character of this ingenious painter, as written by his 
friend Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, and published in a miscellane- 
ous volume entitled " Four Ages, and other Essays." 

A Moon-Light 
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A Moon-Light Scene, with Gipsies sitting 
round a Fire, by Rembrandt. 

This has been engraved by Cajiot. 

A Head of St. Francis, by Gqido. 

A design for an Altar-piece, by Spagnoletto. 

St. John in the Wilderness, by Titian. 

This appears to be the original design for the 
picture painted by this artist in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, at Venice. The only 
alteration is in the figure of St. John ; in this 
piece he is sitting, in the other, standing. The 
figure of the lamb is the same. 

An Old Man's Head, by SchidopL 

The Pastor Bonus, by Guercino. 

The Marriage at Cana. Mary Magdalen 
washing the Feet of our Saviour, by Paul Ve- 
ronese. 

The original design for this artist's celebrated 
picture in the Durazzo Palace, at Genoa. 

The above Six are fine spirited sketches qq 
paper. 

In sketches, there is neither trick nor decep- 
tion to deceive the judgment and impose upon 
the fancy, as is the case in many highly-finished 
paintings. In these, we behold the artist undis-* ' 
guised, unsophisticated ; his genius, execution, 
and mind, are discovered at a glance. Sketches 
are invaluable studies for the young artist ; in 

3 them 
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them he may behold the first ideas, warm from 
the imagination, and speaking the mind of those 
great men^ who, by their paintings, have 
arisen to the zenith of celebrity. Good sketches, 
by the old masters, are very valuable, and univer- 
sally esteemed. 

A Holy Family, painted on vellum, by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. 

In the outwarb Hall are two small antique 
statues of Jupiter and Juno ; and some neatly 
■chiselled Basso Relievos, by Rysbrach. 

The walls of the Stair-case are covered with 
paintings. I shall briefly notice two or three of 
the best : 

A View of the Lake of Nemi, by Wilson *. 
• Moon- Light, by Vernet. A Sun-Rise, ditto. 
Storm at Sea, ditto. Vide the preceding ac- 
count of Wardour Castle. 

The Saloon, a large handsome room, mea? 
suring forty-five feet by thirty, contains several 
paintings. 

The Judgment of Midas, by Sebastian 
Bourdon. 

The Adoration of the Magi, by Ludovico, 
Candi, commonly called Cigoli, from the castle 
in which he was born. He also obtained the name 

In the Supplement to Pilkington's Dictionary, is an inte- 
rns account of thi» sublime and skilful landscape-painter. 

of 
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©f Civoli, and the Florentine Correggio ; the 
latter was conferred on him as a complimentary 
appellation after he had painted a very fine piece 
of the Martyrdom of St, Stephen. 

Cigoli executed this picture for the Albizzi 
family at Florence, and placed it as an altar* 
piece in their chapel, in the church of St. Pietro 
Maggiore. It bears the painter's nsune and 
date, (1606) and is esteemed one of his finest 
productions. 

. The Meeting of Jacob and Esau, by Rasa di 
Tivoli. 

' Gamesters and a Fortune-Teller, a good dark 
picture, by Michael Angelo da Caravaggio. 
. Portrait of a Prelate, by Dominichino. 
David and Goliath, by Francisco Mola. 
Many of the pictures hang on hinges fixed to 
the sides of the frames. This ingenious contri- 
vance enables the spectator to view them in 
suitable lights. 

In the Library is a fine original picture of 
the Madona and Child, by Guercino. 

In another library (which is seldom shewn to 
strangers, being a private apartment) are seven 
very Jine xvater-colour drawings by Du Cros. The 
subjects are Views of Tivoli ; the Amphitheatre 
of Rome ; the Grand Water-fall of Terni, &c. 
The latter is peculiarly distinguished by the 
brilliancy and transparency of its water. 

But 
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But the most beautiful of these drawings is a 
View of Constantine s Arch at Rome, which, by 
all the artists who have viewed it, has bee» 
esteemed the finest drawing ever executed. 
This artist is a native of Switzerland ; who, from 
an enthusiatic admiration of the beauties of 
nature, has fixed his abode in Italy. The su~ 
perior excellence of his drawings is owing to his 
strict attention and imitation of nature. They 
are coloured in the open air ; and from this ch> 
cumstance arise their principal beauty and 
fidelity. 

He learnt his art without any instruction, and 
at a late period of his life.. I knew him (say$ 
Mr. Knight, in a note to me) in the year 1776, 
a banker's clerk at Iverdun ; where he first toolc 
to drawing for his amusement, and immediately 
had such success in copying nature, that ht 
came to Rome, and became a professed artist the 
next} 7 ear. 

This apartment contains a rich collection of 
English topography. Another room is filled with 
a rare and extensive collection of Italian his- 
tory, &c. There are also innumerable drawings 
and prints for illustration ; among them are some 
of Mr. W. Turner s best drawings of Salisbury 
cathedral, and a complete collection of all the 
tombs and monuments. This collection is ren- 
dered # still more important and valuable by the 

addition 
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addition of several hundred original drawings by 
Sir Richard, who seldom suffers a beautiful or in- 
teresting scene to escape his faithful pencil. 

Were the majority of English nobility and 
gentry to employ their leisure time like this 
gentleman, the national character would shine 
with additional lustre. Foreigners might then 
behold the beauties and curiosities of the whole 
kingdom* in a few port folios ; or, if they still 
wished to view the originals, a clue (now want- 
ing) to direct their enquiries, would be found 
in the libraries of the nobleman. 

What a glorious epoch to anticipate ! an epoch 
" most devoutly to be wished." If the pursuits 
and partialities of many distinguished personages 
of the present day, are imitated and adopted by 
the rising generation, it is an epoch we may 
hope will soon arrive. 

Having described the principal domestic curio- 
sities of this collection, I will next introduce the 
reader to some Arcadian scenes, which are situated 
on the banks of Stour. 

The visitor is generally conducted, by a wind- 
ing path through the gardens, to the lake, hang- 
ing woods, temples, and grottoes. 

The river Stour, which takes its rise about a 
a mile above the gardens, at a place called the 

Six 
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Six Wells, here collects its waters anil forms a 
fine natural lake. 

A piece of water, in any situation contiguous- 
to a gentleman's seat, always pleases. This does 
more, it commands admiration ; for here the 
eye is not disgusted wifh those strait-lined, and 
flat banks, which too often accompany what is 
termed " madc-water.V We are delighted with 
its playful windings, its deep recesses, its richly- 
wooded, and tastefully ornamented, borders. 

At the Si£ Springs is a curious ancient cross,, 
adorned with four figures in niches. It was 
brought from Bristol, where it was known by 
the name of Peters Pump, and erected at Stour- 
head on a rustic arch of stones. 

Among the improvements made by Sir Richard 
is the removal of a wide-stretched Chinese 
bridge, which formerly crossed the lake, and 
but ill accorded with the scenery, or the Gre- 
cian buildings surrounding it, A ferry boat 
now supplies its place. 



• rr Nature here 



Has with her living colours fornVd a scene 
Which Ruysdael best might rival, chrystal lakes 
O'er which the giant oak y himself a grove, 
Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 
His reverend image in the expanse below." 

Mason's Gardes'. * 

Having 
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Having crossed the lake, I followed the path 
to the left, ignorant of its destination ; it led,to 
the grottoes, a place of which I had often heard, 
though I knew neither its situation nor charac- 
ter. It will be impossible for me to describe 
the awful sensations which I experienced on en- 
tering its gloomy cells ; my fancy was set afloat 
on the ocean of conjecture, and imagination 
conjured up thousands of those ideal images 
that poets have described, and such painters as 
a Fuselli and Mortimer have delineated, giving to 



»" Airy nothing, 



A local habitation, and a name." 

But whatever were my reveries, I cannot con- 
sider myself as authorized to relate them while 
upon the present subject. The novelist may 
range through the realms of fancy free and un- 
fettered ; he may traverse the fairy fields of ima- 
gination without restraint, and give a loose to 
his invention without controul; but the pages 
of the traveller should be appropriated to faith- 
ful narration, and such reflexions as seem natu- 
rally to arise from his subject. 

This grotto is truly admirable for its natural 
beauty and simplicity. 



a 



The walls are cover'd with the choicest spar, 
" And curious fossils gather' d from afar." 

Stourhead, &c. 

Its 
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Its seclusion among the woods, contiguity to 
the waters* subterranean approach, rattling cas- 
qades, marble bason, and silent statues 



€S 



Gleaming with imperfect light,". 



Cannot fail of inspiring the solitary wanderer 
with plaintive musings and interesting reflec- 
tions. 

Horace Walpole * says, that grottoes in this 
climate are only recesses to be looked at tran- 
siently. When they are regularly . composed 
within of symmetry and architecture, as in Italy, 
they are only splendid improprieties. The most 
judiciously, indeed most fortunately placed 
grotto, is that of Stourhead, where the river 
bursts from the urn of its god, and passes on its 
course through the cave. 

The marble bason is used as a cold bath, and 
placed in a recess ; behind it is an elegant figure 
of a sleeping nymph. 

These lines, written by Mr. Pope, are engraven 
Qn the margin of the bath. 

*' Nymph .of the grot — these sacred streams I keep, 
And to the murmur of the waters sleep ; 
Oh ! spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in silence, or in silence lave." 

* Anecdotes of Painting in England, Vol. IV. 

Quitting 



/ 
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Quitting this subterranean abode, I ascended 
a flight of unhewn stones into open day ; a few 
paces brought me to the Pantheon *. The front 
of this building discloses a rich theatre of con- 
gregated beauties. The woods, the cross, the 
village tower, the ornamental temples, the inland, 
and a small rustic bridge, together burst upon 
the astonished sight, while the whole assemblage 
is harmonized and reflected from the liquid bo- 
som of the translucent mirror. 

This building is situated on the border of the 
lake, and embosomed in a thick wood. It is 
built in imitation of th6 Pantheon at Rome, and 
derives its name from that circumstance. It 
contains a rotunda of about thirty-six feet ia 
diameter, which k lighted from the cupola, and 
adorned with several statues placed in appropriate 
niches. Over the niches are characteristic basso 
relievos. The principal statues are an antique 
in marble of Livia Augusta, brought from Rome, 
(formerly called Ceres) a Flora, and an Her- 
cules, by Rysbrach. The latter is acknowledged 
to be the chef-d'oeuvre of this artist. It is, un- 
questionably, a fine piece of workmanship. Mr. 

* A view of this building, the bridge, lake, and accompany- 
ing scenery, is giveij in the annexed plate, from a very clever 
drawing by Sir Richard Hoare. 

vo*,. ii. c Walpole 
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Walpole calls it " an exquisite summary of his 
skill, knowledge, and judgment/' 

Emulation is the great incentive to perfection. 
Roubiliac and Scheemaker contended with Itys- 
brach for the laurel of perfection. The latter, 
piqued at the success of his rivals (both of whom 
were then in high estimation) resolved upon, 
and quickly executed, this athletic statue. The 
head he borrowed from the Farnesian god, the 
arms he copied from Broughton *, the breast 
from a noted bruising coachman, and the legs 
from Ellis, the painter. Thus completed, it re- 
mains a durable monument of the skill of the 
artist, and of the times when pugilistic brutality 
fyas sanctioned and encouraged. 

Going round the lake, I pursued a path which 
leads by rude and rocky steps, over the village 
road, to another part of the gardens. Having 
ascended the hill, I went through the Hermit's 
cell, and soon arrived at the temple of Apollo ; 
this is built iu imitation of the temple of the 
sun, at Balbeck. From hence the prospect is ex- 

* Broughton was proprietor of an academy for teaching the 
polite art of " Boxing," in Tottenham Court Road. Ellis, 
who like two or three other painters, preferred the company 
of blackguards to that of the Graces, was a constant attendant 
In this " school of cruelty." For the honour of humanity, 
let us hope that this diversion will never le revived* 

tensive 
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tensive and pleasing; it comprehends a, fine 
view of the whole gardens, Alfred's tower, &c. 

Passing under the same village road, I crossed 
a small bridge of three arches, and having visit- 
ed the temple of Ceres, passed on to the rich 
cross, which stands at a little distance. 

After saying thus much on the gardens, it 
would be almost unpardonable were I to omit 
the description of this cross, which is the most 
interesting building here ; and, for richness of 
execution, and fine preservation, is probably un- 
equalled by any now remaining in England. It 
formerly stood\ at Bristol, and was denominated 
the " High Cross," but being in the way of some 
alterations, the citizens sold it to Mr. H6are, 
who gladly conveyed it to Stourhead. 

On a print, engraved by Toms, from a draw- 
ing by West in the year 1737, we are informed 
that it was stationed near the church of St. Au- 
gustine. Under the view, is the following histori- 
cal account : 

" The High Cross at Bristol was first erected 
in 1373, in the High-street, near the Tolsey ; and, 
in succeeding times, it was adorned with the effi- 
gies of four kings, who had been benefactors to 
the city; viz. King John, facing north, to Broad-* 
street ; King Henry the Third, east, to Wine- 
street; King Edward the Third, west, to Cora- 

c 2 street; 
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street ; and King Edward the Fourth, south, to 
High-street 

" In the year 1635, it was taken down, en- 
larged, and raised higher, and four other statues 
were then added ; viz. King Henry the Sixth, 
facing east; Queen Elizabeth, west; King James 
the First, south ; and King Charles the First, 
north ; the whole was painted and gilt, and 
environed with iron pallisadoes. Being found 
incommodious, by obstructing the passage of 
carr Fages, it was again taken down in 1733, and 
is now erected in the College-green ; the figures 
facing the same points as before. It is painted 
in imitation of grey marble. The ornaments 
are gilt, and the figures painted in their proper 
colours. " 

In another engraved view, by Buck, 1734, its 
height is said to be thirty-nine feet six inches*. 

Having visited every place worthy of atten- 
tion in the vicinity of the house, I proceeded to 
the parish church of Stourton, which is a neat 
Gothic building. It contains several monuments 
of thp Stourton family, and also those of Henry 
Hoare, Esq. the first proprietor of this estate, 
and of his son and successor, the late Henry 
Hoare, Esq. 

* Within four inches of the height of Waltham Cross, i& 
Essex. 

. The 
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The following spirited characteristic lines, by x 
Mr. Hayley, are inscribed on this monument ; 



I c< Yc who have view'd, in pleasure's choicest hour, 

! The earth embeHish'd on these banks of Stour j 

With grateful reverence, to this marble lean, 

Rais'd to the friendly founder of the scene. 

Here with pure love of smiling Nature warm'i, 

This far-fan? 4 demy-paradise heform l d ; 

And happier still, here learn'd from Heaven to find 

A sweeter Eden in a bounteous mind. 

Thankful, these fair and flowery paths he trod ; 

And priz'd them only as they Jed to God." 

! 
i 

[ Mr. Gough, in his additions to Camden, has 

this passage : 

" In Stourton church is a monument for Wil- 
liam, second LoixJ, who died 1522, and his Lady, 
Thomasine. In <the windows are painted some 

i hand-barrows, which they pretend were used by 

Botolph Stourton, whom they make nine feet 

and a half high, to carry off his dead when he 

fought the Conqueror on Bonhomme Down." 

The painted glass is gone, but the monument 

[ remains; and that the above-named Botolph was 

a man of gigantic stature, two circumstances 

| conspire to induce a belief, tradition, and a 

Jarge thigh bone, (the os femoris of a human 
skeleton) now preserved, and said to have be- 
Jppged to this gentleman. This relic is now 

c J in 
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in the possession of Mr. , at Bonhomme- 

House, and measures twenty-two inches in 
length, from the head to the lower end, which 
articulates with the tibia, or leg-bone; twenty- 
one inches in circumference at the head, or 
where it joins the os ilium ; the smallest part, 
or middle, eleven inches and a half. The length 
of the os femoris of a common-sized man, is 
commonly about eighteen or nineteen inches. 

Leaving the village of Stourton, my attention 
was arrested by a pleasing cascade formed by 
the overflowing waters of the lake. Having 
passed this, I followed the road to the convent, 
a small rustic building encircled by woods, at 
the distance of about a mile from the village. It 
contains a few paintings ; particularly a curious 
piece dug out of the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, 
and an ancient painting of our Saviour. Hence, 
a winding path, 

" Within the covert's gloomy shade/' 

led me to Alfred s tower. 
mdkf This building is of a triangular form, with 

round towers at each corner. It is built with 
red brick, and was erected by Mr. Henry Hoare, 
to commemorate a signal victory which Alfred 
obtained over the Danes near this spot. 

One of Alfred's officers, whose name was 
Stourton, (supposed to be the before-mentioned 

Botolph) 
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Botolpb) so greatly signalized himself in this 
battle, that the King made him Baron of Stour- 
ton, and gave him the privilege of fishing in the 
river Stoiir, from its head down three leagues 
below Christ Church, which right has been ap- 
purtenant to the manor of Stourton ever since. 

The present Sir Richard Hoare's great-grand* 
father attended fishing the whole extent, about 
the year 1720. The people of Christ-church, 
(till lately) annually sent a salmon, or a brace 
of salmon -peal to the Lords of the Manor of 
Stourton, as an acknowledgment of this prero- 
gative. 

Tradition (which has commonly some foun- 
dation for its stories) says, that there was so 
much blood shed in the above-mentioned battle, 
that the water was stained therewith three leagues 
below Christ-church. 

The tower is one hundred and sixty feet in 
height. A flight of two hundred and twenty- 
two steps leads to the top, whence the prospect 
is extensive, grand, and endlessly diversified, 
overlooking great part of Somerset, Wilts, and 
Dorset, which counties unite near this place. 

In a Gothic niche over the door, is a stone 
figure of the great and good Alfred; under 
wjiich is the folio-wing characteristic inscription: 

p 4 AI. 1 — v x 
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ALFRED THE GREAT, 
A. D. 879, ON THIS SUMMIT 

ERECTED HIS STANDARD 
AGAINST DANISH INVADERS. 

TO HIM WE OWE THE ORIGIN OF JURIES: 

> 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MILITIA; 

THE CREATION OF A NAVAL FORCE ;— 

ALFRED, THE LIGHT OF A BENIGHTED AGE, 

WAS A PHILOSOPHER AND A CHRISTIAN ; 

THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE, 

THE FOUNDER OF THE ENGLISH 

MONARCHY AND LIBERTY. 

This hero, of exemplary character, a hero who 
fought no less than fifty-six battles by sea and 
land, was yet able, in spite of the troubles 
of the times, to acquire more knowledge, and 
compose more books, than many learned men 
who had none of these difficulties to encounter, 
and troubles to contend with. A subject that is 
congenial with our feelings and sentiments, sel- 
dom appears tedious ; yet I must check my pen, 
and will conclude with a wish that we may de- 
serve the inestimable benefits procured through 
the wisdom and virtue of this wise King and^ 
good man, by often reflecting on his usefulness, 
and imitating h)& industry, his prudence, and his 
ortitude. 

On the road betwixt Stourhead and Longleat, 
is the village of Maiden Bradley, which 

is 
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is dignified with a seat of the Duke of Somer- 
set. Camden informs us, that it derived its 
name " from a co-heiress of Manasser Bisset, 
(a very famous man m his time) who being h*i> 
self infected with the leprosy, founded here a 
house for leprous maidens, endowed it with 
her estate, as her father had before founded a 
priory here." Mr. Gough contradicts some 
part of this, and says that " Camden seem* 
mistaken in making Manasser Bisset's daughter 
the leper and foundress of an hospital distinct 
from her father's priory *. The revenues of the 
priory were two hundred pounds a year." ^jThis 
Manasser Bisset was sewer to Henry the Second, 
and, according to Mr. Gough, it was he, and 
not his co-heiress, that founded this hospital; 
which Herbert, bishop of Salisbury, changed 
to Austin Canons. But it cannot be very ma- 
terial or interesting to dispute about the founder 
of a building which is now levelled with the 
dust, with all its leprous inmates, secular priests, 
and canons. This parish was possessed by 
Joshua, Earl of Northumberland, a man of a 
turbulent rebellious disposition, who was slain 
by King Harold, in the battle of Stamford 

Bricjge, Yorkshire. 

i 

•Tanner, 601.. 
3 It 
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It has been more particularly distinguished 
in the annals of this county from having been 
the birth-place of CoL Edmund Ludlow, and 
the residence of his father Sir Henry Ludlow, 
who appears to have infused into the mind of 
his son those anti-monarchical principles which 
induced him to take so distinguished a part in 
the rebellion. Sir Henry was elected knight of 
the shire in 1640, and died 1660. Edmund, his 
son, was born in 1620; took his batchelor's 
degree at Oxford; studied the law in the 
Temple; became a volunteer in the Earl of 
Essex's army, and ever afterwards continued a 
zealous champion for a republican government. 
He sat in the pretended high court of jus- 
tice; and signed the death warrant of his sove- 
reign. Like some of the discontented French, 
who were accessory to the murder of their Kipg, 
and who have since experienced the horrors and 
miseries which inevitably attend anarchy and 
rebellion, he was obliged to fly his native coun- 
try ; previous to which, he commanded an 
army in Ireland, but was dismissed from that 
appointment by Fleetwood, in consequence of 
having opposed the usurpation of Cromwell. 
In the new parliament of Richard Cromwell, 
he obtained a seat, and was again appointed 
commander of the forces in Ireland, from 

whence 
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whence he was obliged to return expeditiously, 
to answer to certain charges a Hedged against 
him by the army. 

He took a very active part in several battles 
and skirmishes between the parliament forces 
and those of the King ; particularly at Wardour 
Castle, Wood house Castle, and some parts of the 
plains, &c. in this county, But at length, find- 
ing that affairs were changing, and that the re- 
storation of Charles the Second was inevitable, 
he shrunk into retirement, and forsook the king- 
dom. He took up his residence at Vevay, in 
Swisserland, where he died in 1693, aged 74 
years. His widow erected a monument to his 
memory in the church of that town. The 
memoirs of his life was a posthumous publication 
which he wrote during his exile. It has gone 
through two or three editions, and contains 
many curious particulars concerning the history 
of those unhappy times. May the wisdom and 
virtue of our ministry, and the good sense and 
prudence of the people, avert the horrors of civil 
war, and guard this beauteous island from those 
direful events which characterized the times of 
Charles the First. 

* 

The Ducal residence, which ornaments this 
village, is situated close by the parish church. 
It is a comfortable mansion, built in the style of 

aichitecture 
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architecture that prevailed about Elizabeth's reign. 
It was priginally designed only as a hunting-box 
for occasional residence, nor has it experienced 
much external alteration. It is built in the form 
of a Roman E, and is nearly surrounded with 
walls, as was generally the case with the family 
mansions of that period, which were connected 
with a town or village. It being seldom visited 
as a show-house, I do not conceive that a long 
description will be necessary. In the deer park, 
which faces the front of the house, is a high 
round hill, called Bradley Little Knoll, which is 
decorated with a hanging wood. The road 
which passes from Frame to Stourhead, &c. di- 
vides this knoll from a high range of hills, called 
Bradley long Knolls, and is the western termi- 
nation of the Wiltshire Downs, which advance 
majestically to the extremity of the county, and 
constitute a very conspicuous land-mark, over- 
looking most part of Somersetshire. 
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SECT. XV. 



LOWGLEAT, 



JLs the seat of the Marquis of Bath. Mr. Tho- 
mas Davis, who is steward to this nobleman, 
has favoured me with a particular, and I believe 
correct, description of it; some part of which 
has been before published. When we find genius 
and talents, actively exerted for the public good, 
we feel it a duty to applaud the individual. Mr. 
Davis has meritoriously employed his time in ac- 
quiring a knowledge" of the ancient history of 
Longleat ; and having been for forty years past 
engaged in directing the improvements of the 
last and present Marquis, must, of all other per- 
sons, be best qualified for a task of this nature. ' 
I feel it a duty incumbent on me to thank this 
gentleman for his interesting and candid com- 
munications, which I shall present to the reader 
in his own language. 

Longleat, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, 
is four miles and a half from Warminster, and 

the 
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i. 

the fcame distance from Frome. It stands in a 
valley, in that part of the county of Wilts which 
is bounded by the great tract of woodland, for- 
merly part of the forest of Frome-Selwood, in 
Somersetshire, on the west; and by the beau- 
tiful abrupt breaks and jettees called Warminster 
and Deverill-Hills, which terminate the Wiltshire 
Downs on the east and south . 

A considerable branch of the river Frome 
runs through the valley, and on this the liQiise 
stands. The beautiful disposition of the hills to 

the east, and south, covered with plantations by 

> 

the late Marquis ; the vast mass of native wood- 
land to the west; and the peculiar situation of 
the valley, which, as far as the eye can reach, 
appears to be an immense bason of rich country, 
verging to the house as to a common centre* 
renders the view of Longleat, when seen from 
the adjacent hills, especially from Warminster 
approach, one of the grandest and most enriched 
prospects in the kingdom, and gives the housed 
degree of cehtrality and consequence, of which 
no other gentleman's seat can boast. 

There are three principal approaches to the 
house, viz. from Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire. In the former (from Warminster) 
we enter the grounds from the Frome turnpike 
roadj immediately opposite the beautiful singte 

hill, 
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hill, called Clay-Hill ; and after passing through 
a fine curving valley, enriched with plantations, 
(which, a few years ago, was a barren heath) 
we find ourselves, almost imperceptibly, on the 
top of a very high hill, whence the prospect ©n 
every side is unbounded, and where the contrast 
between the open champaign, county of Wilt- 
shire, and the rich inclosures of Somersetshire, 
has a very charming effect. At the edge of the 
hill, we burst suddenly on the valley in which 
the house stands; although, from the latter being 
purposely hid by a venerable grove of trees, to 
give the traveller a previous opportunity of view- 
ing the distant prospect, we do not see it until 
we arrive within a mile of it. 

In this grove stands the stump of the ancient 
Weymouth pine, the mother of that species of 
trees in* this kingdom ; it has long since lost its 
top by a hurricane. There are also some of the 
largest firs of the Scotch spruce and silver kinds, 
particularly of the latter, in England; and many 
abeles of a great size, and % upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high. 

All these were planted by the first Lord 
Weymouth, about the year 1696, and are now 
at their full growth. There are likewise a pro- 
fusion of venerable oak trees, the aborigines of 
the soil, of such large dimensions both in height 

and 
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and girt, as are not to be met with elsewhere in 
the west of England. 

In the Dorsetshire entrance (from Stour- 
head) we pass over a planted hill, whence we 
have a most delightful view of the neat village 
of Horningsham, with part of the park on the 
right, and an unbounded prospect in front of 
North Wiltshire, and the Gloucestershire hills ; 
but the view of the hoyse is purposely concealed 
till we come to the porter's lodge, which is built 
of stone in the form of a triumphal arch, whence 
the house forms the most magnificent ooup-<£cdl 
the imagination can conceive. It appears to 
*tand at the end of an avenue, nearly three 
quarters of a mile in length, of full-grown hand- 
some trees, so disposed as just to hide the extre- 
mities of the house, the eye seeing no limits to 
its length. As we approach nigher the house, 
this venerable avenue of trees, which appeared 
to be continued to the mansion, is so broken as 
to admit views of the water, and hanging plan- 
tations on our right hand, and of the vast mass 
of native woodland (in which is the garden) 
on our left ; * altogether, it forms one of the 
most pleasing arid magnificent" approaches that 
can be conceived. 

The Somersetshire entrance (from Frome) has 
hitherto fallen short of the grandeur of the other 

two 
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two approaches ; but a new toad is now making 
by the present Marquis, through a fine wooded 
country, (part of the old forest of Frome Sel- 
wood) so as to emerge at once from the wood on 
the view of the west and south fronts. This 
road is nearly completed, and when his lord- 
ship's plan of removing the stables into a less 
conspicuous place, is carried into effect, will be 
every way worthy of the place. 

In the south-east part of the demesnes, to* 
ward Deverjll Longbridge, is a track of many 
hundred acres of land, which his lordship found 
quite a barren desert, but which he has so much 
improved by planting the hills, and lawning the 
vales, that it now forms a very striking contrast 
to the Wiltshire Downs, to which it nearly ex- 
tends. In this part, at the head of one of the 
branches of the Willey-bourne river, called Shear- 
water, there is a lake of nearly forty acres, made 
by the late Marquis, which affords an agreeable 
and most unexpected variety to the scenery of 
the surrounding country. The demesnes, in- 
cluding the additions made by the late Marquis, 
contain upwards of four thousand acres, and 
are nearly fifteen miles in circumference. 
. Longleat was a small priory of the Monks of 
St Augustin, dedicated to St. Radigund, and 
founded by Sir John Vernon, Lord of Horning* 
* vol. ii, d sham; 
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.sham ; but being in a very ruinous condrtrotr, 
through the neglect and mismanagement of the 
prior, &c. it was, by the consent of Peter Stan- 
toun, Esq. Lord of Horningsham, and patron of 
Longleat, dissolved by King Henry the Eighth, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his reign, and the 
perpetual presentation of it, with the lands there- 
unto belonging, was granted to John, Prior of 
the Carthusian monastery, at Hinton, in the 
county of Somerset, and his brethren, for ever. 
It continued a cell to that monastery only one 
year ; for, in the thirtieth of Henrj* the Eighth, 
Edward Horde, prior of the above-named Car- 
thusian monastery, with the consent of the 
convent, made a surrender of all their lands, 
houses, 8tc. (including the priory of Longleat) 
to the King, who, two years afterwards, granted 
the site of the priory of Longleat to Sir John 
Horsey, of CHfton, in the county of Dorset, and 
the lands belonging to the said priory, to Ed- 
ward, Earl of Hertford: Sir John Thynne pur- 
chased the whole in that and the succeeding 
year. 

It was not till twenty-five years after this pur- 
chase, that Sir John Thynne began to build the 
present mansion ; previous to which, it is said, 
the old<house had been partly destroyed by fire ; 
for, by the books of the building of Longleat, 

it 
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it appears that the foundation of it \tfas laid in 
January, 1567, and that the shell was not com- 
pleated till 157S, after Sir John Thynne had ex- 
pended thereon the sum of 80161. 13s. 8|d. ex- 
clusive of the materials of the old house, and of 
timber, stone, and carriage ; an enormous sum 
in those days, to be expended in workmanship 
only ! Sir. John Thynne is said to have procured 
plans from Italy, some say from an architect call- 
ed John of Padua, and by them to have built 
this magnificent pile. But it is certain, from his 
books of the building of the house, that he was 
his own acting architect ; a stupendous under- 
taking, in those times, for a private gentleman* 
He died in 1580, leaving great part of the inside 
of the house unfinished. 

Those parts of the house, which were left in- 
complete by Sir John Thynne, were partly finish- 
ed by his son and successor; and it is very sur- 
prising, that during the debasement of architecr 
ture, and perversion of national taste, which 
afterwards prevailed, (particularly in the reign 
of James the First) no material mutilations,- or 
alterations of the original plan should have taken 
place, as was the case with most of the old houses 
in the kingdom. It was reserved for the first 
Lord Weymouth (so created by Charles the Se- 
cond, in 1682, a man of singular good taste and 

d 2 judgment) 
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judgment) to complete the house according to 
the original plan, and to finish the whole as it 
now stands. At a vast expence he put it in per- 
fect repair, and furnished it in the utmost mag- 
nificence of the times; and when the Dutch 
taste of gardening was introduced into the king*' 
dom, at the accession of William. and Mary, he 
ornamented the grounds with chequered gardens^ 
canals, fountains, vistas, and avenues, in all the 
extravagant and expensive taste of that reign, 
and left it equal, if not superior, to any seat in 
the kingdom; 

His Lordship dying in 1714, and leaving his 
nephew and heir, the late Lord, an infant, and 
that Lord living only a few years at Longteat,, 
and leaving his son, the present Marquis of Bath,, 
a minor, very little was done to the place but 
barely keeping the house in repair for forty-one 
years ; the late noble proprietor, on his coming 
of age, in 1755, finding the gardens and im- 
provements in the grounds made by the first 
Lord Weymouth, quite in ruins, and the taste of 
the times entirely altered, he, with tl>e advice 
of Mr. Brown, planned the park and grounds in 
the way they are now laid out ; and from that 
time unremittingly pumied it till his death in 

I79& 

The 
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The house, whfch from its grandeur, ' strikes 
every beholder with astonishment, is said to be 
the only regular pile of Grecian architecture, of 
the sixteenth century, in the kingdom. It is ai| 
oblong of two hundred and twenty feet, by on* 
hundred and eighty, and sixty feet high ; it is 
built entirely of free-stone, ornamented with 
pilasters of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian or* 
ders, with enriched capitals and cornices; the 
inter- colummations are so properly attended to, 
that not a single extraneous ornament or varia- 
tion is introduced in the whole building. It 
consists of three principal fronts, and the origi- 
nal design had a fourth front, which, as tradi- 
tion says, was burnt down while building; and, 
it- being necessary to have offices in that part of 
the house, the front was never rebuilt. 

The whole three fronts are surmounted by an 
handsome balustrade ; on the east and soutll 
sides of which are eight colossal stone statues, 
which, with the stone turrets and column-like 
chimnies, give the whole an air of grandeur and 
magnificence. The entrance to the house is by 
a flight of steps, with a handsome rail and balu*- 
stracie; the door-case is ornamented with two 
liable pillars of the Doric order, of single stones, 
pu yA\\ch is an architrave and enriched frieze, 
#fpjnate4'by an open pediment, inclosing a 

v 3 shield 
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shield with the family arms. The workmanship 
of this entrance is much admired. 

The inside of the house was much more adapt- 
ed to ancient hospitality than to modern con- 
venience ; but it has been repaired, and many 
additions made to its comfort and convenience 
by the late Marquis, with as little infringement 
as possible on the, original design. The hall is 
truly in the stile of grandeur suitable to the 
house ; it is sixty-two feet long, thirty wide, and 
thirty-four feet high, with a recess ten feet wider 
at the end. It is ornamented with the old 
baronial furniture of stags-horns, &c. as also 
with the arms of the family, and their relations 
and friends, as was customary in those days. It 
contains six capital pictures of fox-hunting, 
done by Wooton, for the late Lord, with portraits 
of his Lordship and his friends introduced there- 
in, on which subject there are few pictures, if 
any, equal. At one end, behind a screen which 
supports a music gallery, is the old buttery hatch, 
(" worn, with use, quite off the old hooks/') 
and, on the other, the dining parlour, fifty feet 
by twenty-six, with a recess for the side-board. 
The whole of the ground-story is fifteen feet 
high ; the second, eighteen feet ; and the third, 
thirteen. In the middle story is a picture gal- 
lery of nearly one hundred feet long ; and .in the 

third, 
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third, a gallery upwards of one hundred and sixty 
feet in length. Adjoining to the latter, is a very 
good library, which contains many curious books, 
and some valuable MSS.; one in particular, "The 
Chartulary of Glastonbury Abbey, containing 
copies of the original grants of the immense 
estates of that house, " and many others of less 
Gelebrity. This library was stored with a most 
select collection of books by the Viscount Wey- 
mouth • to which very large additions have been 
made by the late and present Marquis. There 
is an arched cellar under the whole south front, 
two hundred and twenty feet iu length. But, 
the greatest curiosities of the house, are the 
number of curious and valuable portraits which 
it contains, many of which are undoubtedly 
originals/ > 

Upon the whole, Longleat, from its situation, 
as standing in one of the most fertile and plen- 
tiful parts of England, on the edge of the 
chq^npaign and' open part of the county of Wilts, 
and on the border of the rich inclosed land of 
the county of Somerset, partaking of the advan- 
tages of both; from its cousequence, as being the 
penter of a vast estate belonging to it, lying iu 
jboth counties, and of course commanding in- 
fluence in each ; from its local advantages, as 
frj$ving pknty of wood and \pater, hill and vale, 

D 4 and 
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and being a soil in which trees grow to the great- 
est perfection ; and though almost surrounded 
with great towns, having none within four miles 
of it, and from its vicinity to Bath, and conve- 
nient distance from London, may be truly said 
to be, not only one of the largest and most mag* 
nificent seats, but also one of the most desirable 
places of residence in the kingdom. 

This was the opinion of the King and Queen 
when they honoured the Marquis with a visit in 
September, 1789; and this is the uniform opinion 
of every person of real taste, who has taken time 
to see and to examine all the beauties of this 
enchanting place. 

In addition to the above valuable description, 
I shall make a few remarks (en passant). From 
tome documents in my possession, it appears that 
Longleat has suffered more than once by fire ; 
Camden has this passage : — " Longleat, the 
seat of the knightly family of the Thynne's, de- 
scended from the Bottevilles, built in the neatest 
and most elegant manner, though it has been 
burnt more than once*." - 

* But tliis certainly alludes, first, to the supposed burning 
of the old monastery, and secondly, to the demolition of tfie^ 
north front before the house was finished ; for there is no trace 
or tradition of any damage haying been done to the house by 
fire since its completion. « 

' ' Sir 
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Sir James Thynne, in the year 1663, gave i 
magnificent entertainment to Charles the Second 
in this mansion. 

_ i 

Thomas Thynne, Esq. who succeeded Sir 
James, is a personage well known to the fre- 
quenters of Westminster Abbey, on account of 
his untimely ddath (being shot in his coach by 
assassins in Pall-Mall) and the dilapidated monu- 
ment which commemorates that event. This 
gentleman, on account of his great fortune, 
was commonly called " Tom of Ten Thousand." 

This Mr. Thynne was betrothed to the Lady 
Ogle, the heiress of the great Northumberland 
estates ; but being then a child, she was sent 
abroad until she should be of proper age to marry. 
Count Coningsittark met with her on the Con- 
tinent, and formed the diabolical plan of getting 
possession of her by assassinating her intended 
husband. The latter he too fatally succeeded in, 
but escaped from justice, leaving the assassins 
employed by him to suffer the punishment due to 
his crimes ; and the lady was afterwards married 

to Charles, Duke of Somerset. 

* 

Mrs. Singer, the famous western muse, a 
native of Frome, afterwards married to Mr. Rowe, 
was patronized by the first Lord Weymouth, and 
spent much of her time in this house, in the ex- 
ercise of her uncommon talents for poetry and 

painting ; 
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painting; as did also the good and venerable 
Dr. Ken, the deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
•who spent the remainder of his life in Longleat 
House ; and both these distinguished persons 
were buried at Frome. 

The Bottevilles, ancestors of the Thynnes, 
came into the kingdom in the reign of King 
John, and seated themselves at Bottofield and 
Stretton, in Shropshire; which estates are still 
possessed by the present Marquis of Bath. 

John Botteville assumed the name of Lc 
Thymic, in the reign of Edward the Fourth ; 
(the assumption of new sirnames being in those 
ages common with great men) and the family 
have ever since used the name of Thynne. 

William Thynne was much esteemed by Henry 
Ahe Seventh, and was master of his household. 
He published an edition of Chaucer's works, and 
signed his name William Thynne, alias Botteville. 
Sir John Thynne, nephew to the above William, 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, was first made 
chief officer to the Protector, the Duke of Somer- 
set, and afterwards distinguished as his secretary 
and principal counsellor; in whose sfryiqe he 
experienced some troubles and vicissitudes, being 
imprisoned here with the Duke, fined six hun- 
dred pounds, and deprived of several offices and 
valuable leases. But fortune (that capricious 

goddess. 
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goddess, who indiscriminately dispenses her 
smiles and frowns,) soon changed his condition. 
The Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of 
England, made him her comptroller ; he mar- 
ried Christian, daughter to Sir Richard Greshanv 
who brought him an estate of two thousand 
founds a year ; with which fortune, and the 
salaries of his offices, he purchased many of the 
abbey and chantry lands. Fuller^ in his State 
Worthies, informs us, that in consequence of 
his vast riches and possessions, he excited the 
envy of a great earl and privy-counsellor, his 
neighbour, who caused him to be brought before 
the council-table, there to explain by what 
means he had obtained so quick and so great an 
increase of riches. The knight calmly replied 
to the interrogatories of his judges, " that his 
wife had laid the foundation by her large fortune; 
which he had augmented by industry apd fruga- 
lity." Sir John being exonerated from the 
charge of his envious neighbour; was honourably 
acquitted. 

Thomas Thynne, son of Sir Henry Frederick 
Thynne, was the first of the family who was 
raised to the peerage, being created by King 
Charles the Second, Baron Thynne of War- 
minster, and Viscojunt Weymouth, in 1682, 
He dying without male issue in 1714, was suc- 
' ceeded 
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deeded 'by' Thomas Thymic, grand-nephew of 
Sir Henry, then an infant ; which Thomas was 
the son of Thomas Thynne, Esq, of Old Wind- 
sor, by Mary Villiers daughter of Edward Earl 
of Jersey. This Thomas (the second Lord Wey* 
mouth,) married Louisa, the daughter of tht 
great statesman John Lord Carteret, afterwards 
Earl Granville, by his wife Grace, daughter and 
co-heiress of John, Earl of Bath, by whom he 
had -three sons; Thomas, the third Viscount 
Weymouth, born in 1734, created in 1789, 
. Marquis of Bath ; Henry Frederick, now Lord 
Carteret, born in 1735, and James, of whom his 
mother died in child-bed, in 1736, and who 
died an infant. The unfortunate event of this 
lady's death, in the fourth year after hermarriage, 
made such an impression on the mind of the 
second Vicount, that he resolved never more to 
live at Longleat, and actually retired to a cottage 
at the adjoining village ofHorningsham, where he 
lived till his death in January, 1751 ; of course, 
few alterations or improvements took place at 
Longleat from 1736, till his son the late lord 
came of age, in 1755. This nobleman, endowed 
by nature with the best understanding that 
almost ever fell to the lot of man, and whose 
taste and manners, improved by education, and 
travel, under the particular direction of his grand? 

father 
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father, Earl Granville, were of the most finished 
kind, immediately on his coming of age, x laid 
the plan, with the assistance of Mr. Brown, of 
the very great extensions and improvements 
which have since taken place at Longleat, and 
happily lived to superintend their uninterrupted 
progress for upwards of forty years, till his death 
in 1 796 9 during which time he planted, without 
intermission, at least fifty thousand trees, on an 
average, annually, which are now in the most 
flourishing state. His Lordship lived to see 
great part of his plan completed, leaving a son 
(the present Marquis) every way qualified to 
succeed such a father, and who-is now employ- 
ed in finishing the place in that style of perfec- 
tion which his father planned, and for which 
nature* designed it; and of which the noble 
mansion-house of Longleat is worthy. 

The late Marquis was married in 1 759, to 
Elizabeth Cavendish Bentinck, sister of the pre- 
sent Duke of Portland, who survives him, 
and by whom he left three sons and five daugh- 
ters. His son, the present Marquis, married 
Isabella, the daughter of Lord Viscount Torring- 
ton, by whom hq has thee sons and one 
daughter. 
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SECT. XVI. 



WAUMINSTEIt, 



JL HE capital of the hundred of that name, is 
the most western town in this county. That it 
is very ancient we must readily believe, when 
we consider its situation, name, and the many 
important antiquities that have been discovered 
in its vicinity ; yet we find no mention made of 
it in Saxon times. Camden says, that its present 
name is derived from the Saxon compound of 
Wer and Minster, signifying a monastery. The 
same learned writer has likewise asserted that the 
ancient Veulucio, mentioned by the Emperor 
Antoninus in his Itinerary, was situated^ near 
this town. This assertion has given rise to much 
controversy among some of our learned antiqua- 
ries. Though I will not pretend positively to 
settle this contested point, yet I flatter myself 
that the following arguments will establish con- 
viction in the mind of the reader. I have 

already 
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already asserted 5 *, on the authority of Mr. Le- 
man, that Vehlucio was stationed near Hed- 
dington. 

His authority is strengthened by adverting to 
its situation, which is nearly in a strait line with 
Aqua Solis and Cunetio. Several springs rise in 
its vicinity. The famous Wansdyke runs close 
by it. The two formidable camps of Roundway 
and Oldborough, protect it on the east and south 
sides, and many Roman antiquities have been 
discovered in its neighbourhood. When so many 
circumstances concur to induce our assent to the 
credibility of a statement, to withhold our be- 
lief would appear to border on incredulity : yet 
I will not pretend to decide; where veteran anti- 
quaries discover food for contention, it might be 
regarded as presumption and arrogance for a 
puisne antiquary like myself to determine the 
question peremptjorily. It too often happens 
that man argues only for victory, and not for 
what ought to be the intent of all argument, the 
elicitation of truth. He dogmatically enforces 
his own opinion, without sufficiently attending 
to the arguments of his adversary. This perti- 
nacity of opinion has produced more pamphlets 
than has ever been written in support of truth, or 
towards the eradication of prejudice. For my- 

♦ Vide Vol. I. p. 40. 

self, 
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sel£ in every Instance, I wish to convince my 
readers by uusophisticated arguments, and nei- 
ther to insult his reason nor impeach nay own 
judgment by unqualified assertions. 

The most plausible objection that can be ad- 
vanced against fixing Verlucio at Heddington, 
arises from the distances specified in the Itinerary, 
viz. from Aquse Solis to Verlucio fifteen, and from 
that to Cunetio twenty miles. Reasoning from 
these admeasurements, Mr. Salmon has endea- 
voured to prove that Devizes is the Verlucio of 
the Romans ; and this, judging from the affign- 
ed distances only % certainly argues better with 
the Itinerary than any other place. Yet, as 
Dr. Warren, Dr. Stukely, and two or three other 
writers, have fixed this station at fVcstbury, it 
jnust be evident^ that the exact correspondence 
of the British and Roman miles, is either un- 
known, or has otherwise not been sufficiently 
regarded ; and therefore that the computed j&s* 
tancc between the stations, when isolated and 
detached from other evidence, is not a proof of 
that decisive nature which is requisite to warrant 
us in determining the contested situations of the 
respective towns. 

Warminster, as appears from the Conqueror V 
survey, possessed the estimable privilege of 
being exempted from taxation. It has a very 

large 
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large corn-market*, held on Saturdays. Both" 
Leland and Camden speak of this. The former 
says, that " Warminster is a principal market 
for corn ;" and the latter, that " it is scarcely 
credible what quantities of wheat are brought 
hither and sold every week." Its trade chiefly 
consists of the woollen-manufactory, and the 
making of malt The clothing trade has, of 
late years, greatly increased, and is still increas- 
ing. The town, in every 'respect, has greatly 
improved within a few years. It has three fairs 
yearly for cattle, sheep, cheese, toys, &c. The 
police is maintained by the neighbouring magis* 
trates, and by constables annually chosen at 
the court-leet of the Marquis of Bath, who is 
lord of the manor. The town consists princi* 
pally of one long street, built chiefly of rough 
stone, at the western extremity of which is the 
church, a handsome building, with a square 
tower. For the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
a chapel has been erected in the centre of the 
town, where prayers .are read ever Wednesday 
and Friday. 

There are two dissenting meeting-houses here, 

, a good market-house, an assembly-room, and a 

free grammar-school for the education of twenty 

* Three hundred sample sacks have been brought here on 
one market day. 

vol ii. e poor 
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poor boys, in the gift of the Marquis of Bath ; 
this is endowed with a salary of thirty pounds 
per annum. 

About two miles to the west of Warminster is % 
Clay Hill, where there is a small double trenched 
circular camp. Some antiquaries have supposed 
this place to be the Mglca, mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle, where Alfred encamped the 
night before he attacked the Danes at Eddington. 
But this, as Bishop Gibson observes, is very im- 
probable; for Alfred, when intending to surprise 
the enemy, would never have pitched his tent 
cm so conspicuous an eminence. The place 
where he encamped is called by Florence of Wor- 
cester,. Reglea, which the Bishop conjectures 
might be a false writing for act Zay, i. e. Leigh, 
or Zcy, front which village it is probable he 
marched in silence along the vale, then over 
spread with trees, and forming part of Selwood 
Forest. 

The road from Warminster to Heytsbury> pre- 
sents many important and interesting objects to 
the notice of the antiquary ; extensive and com- 
manding fortifications, Roman villas, and other 
objects, relative to the history and manners of 
the several classes of people who have inhabited 
this island. Though I am at present debarred 
entering into an investigation of the various 

3 British, 
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British, . Roman, and Danish encampments, an- 
tiquities, &c. in this neighbourhood, yet I am 
enabled to present the reader with several curi- 
ous particulars on these subjects, from the can- 
did and friendly communications of Mr. Cun- 
nington, of Hey tsbury, a gentleman whose name 
I cannot repeat without feeling the most impres- 
sive sentiments of admiration and respect. 

In tracing the military way from Sorbiodunum 
to Aquae Solis, there will be found many Stations, 
among M^hich the following appear to have beeu 
the most considerable: 

The first station from the former place was, 
probably, near Yarnbury Castle, thence in a 
right line to Knbok Castle, next Scratchbury 
Hill, then Battlesbury Castle, afterwards Clay 
Hill, and others between that and Bath. All 
the above named places are marked by for- 
midable ramparts/ and some of them inclose an 
area of considerable extent; for instance, the 
vallum of Scratchbury Castle contains forty-one 
and a half acres of land* It is a single intrench- 
ment, situated on the apex of a high hill, and 
commanding all the valley between Heytsbury 
and Warminster. Battlesbury, which has a 
triple entrenchment, is about a mile north-west 
of the former. These stations have scarcely been 
mentioned by any writer. Knook Castle, as it 

e 2 is 
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is called in the maps, is a small square Roman 
entrenchment, of about two acres in extent ; it 
stands in the manor of Upton Level. It seems 
very probable that the Romans had a castra esti- 
va, or summer station here, as several mounds 
of earth and long banks are visible on this spot ; 
the abundance of pottery, coins, pieces of brass 
and iron, &c. which have been turned up by 
the moles, are all corroborating circumstances. 
Many of these coins (small brass) are in the 
possession of Mr. Cunnington ; they consist 
chiefly of the following Emperors; Caligula, 
Alexander Severus, Maximus, the elder Philip, 
Posthumus, Claudius, Dioclesian, Constantinus, 
&c— some of them are in good preservation. 

The place which is probably the most inte- 
resting in this district, is Pitmead. This is a 
large meadow situated between the villages of 
Norton and Bishopstrow, close oa the banks of 
the river Willey, and under the protection of 
the two lofty castles of Scratchbury and Battles- 
bury. In the latter end of the year 1786, some 
Roman pavements were accidentally discovered 
in this meadow, a particular account of which 
was transmitted by Mrs. Down, then residing in 
Warminster, to the late Daines Barrington; 
these were afterwards published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, and accompanied with engravings. 

. The 
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The discoveries consisted chiefly of a Mosaic 
pavement, fifty-six feet long, by ten feet wide ; 
a beautiful room, containing a female figure, 
supposed to be Diana, with a hare at her feet. 
The greater part of this floor wis carefully taken 
up by order of the late Marquis of Bath, and is 
now at Longleat In the autumn of 1 800, Mr. 
Gunnington further investigated this spot, and 
discovered another room nineteen feet three 
inches square, the floor of which was composed 
of a rich tessellated pavement, comprising a 
circular area inclosed within a square frame, 
edged on the inside by a braided guilloche, and 
on the outside by a labyrinthian fret. From 
the rich specimens of Mosaic pavements found 
here, among which was part of a portico mea- 
suring sixty feet in length by ten feet in 
breadth, and from the great extent of the 
ruins, we may safely conclude that this must 
have been originally an elegant and extensive 
building. T° the east of this villa is the site of 
another building, where the remains of a suda- 
tory and bath have beeji discovered. When all 
these circumstances are considered, we cannot 
but acknowledge that the Komans had a per- 
manent station here, though neither Antoninus, 
nor any other writer, has either designated, or 
^escribed it. 

p ? These 
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These are not the only curiosities that have 
been found near this place. About three years 
since were discovered at Bishopstrow, half a mile 
from Pitmead, a vast number of* small brass coins, 
nearly sufficient to filia Winchester bushel; they 
were contained in three urns. Several hundred 
of these, also, are in the possession of Mr. Cun- 
nington. I have abridged my observations on 
this subject from a consciousness of incapacity 
to do it justice ; and from a hope that Mr. S* 
Lysons will soon execute his intentions of illus- 
trating this, with other objects of a similar na- 
ture, in a manner which shall be found equal to 
his scientific and elegant work on the Roman 
antiquities of Woodchester. I shall now proceed 
to the pleasant little town of 

HEYTSBURY, 

commonly called Hatchbury. 

It is situated on the river Willey, and gives 
name to the hundred in which it stands. It con- 
sists chiefly of one street, in an open healthy 
part of the county, ^>n the borders of the exten- 
sive downs called Salisbury Plain. 

It is an ancient borough by prescription, and 
sends two members to parliament. The right of 
election is* in the burgage-holders. 

This town was sometime the residence of the 
Empress Maud, when she contended with King 

Stephen 
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Stephen for the crown of England. In the 
reign of Edyard the Third, it belonged to Bar- 
tholomew, Lord Bnrghersb, and was afterwards 
fhe abode of the Baron Hungerfords, Thomas, 
Lord Hungerford, about the year 1400 f buiitthe 
church ; and his successor, Walter, Lord Hun- 
gerford, lord high treasurer of England, found- 
ed an hospital for twelve poor men and one 
woman ; and also a house for a school-master, 
who was to be a priest, and not only teach gram- 
mar, but overlook the poor men. 

Margaret, his widow, obtained a licence for 
two hundred pounds, from King Henry the 
Fourth, to perfect this charity, and settle a chap- 
lain in it, to celebrate divine service in the parish 
church, for the souls of herself and others. 

The chorch is collegiate, having four prebends 
in it, belonging to the cathedral church of Salis- 
bury. The building is spacious and strong, in 
the form of a cross, in the centre of which is a 
tower with six bells. The church-yard (as is 
customary in country places) is used by the 
villagers for a tennis-court 

Sir William A'Court, Baronet, has a handsome 
seat in the vicinity of this town. 

Here was formerly a weekly market, and two 
fairs yearly ; the first has been long discon- 
tinued, and there is only one of the latter, 

E 4 whicji 
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which is held on the 14th of May, for cattle, 
sheep, &c. 

The town is in an improving state; princi- 
pally owing to the introduction of the Clothing; 
manufactories, which are here carried on to a 
considerable extent. 
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SECT, XVIL 



AGRICULTURE, — SALISBURY PLAIN, &C. 



JVlY readers will recollect, that in the first 
section I remarked that the science of agriculture 
was of too much importance to be treated in a 
slight or cursory manner ; and at the same time 
I professed my intention of being more particu- 

i 

lar on the subject in a future part of the work. 
The promise then made I am about to fulfil ; 
and the following observations on the rural eco- 
nomy of the county, will, I trust, prove both in- 
teresting and satisfactor)'. 

Individual comfort is* the basis of national 
happiness ; and this can only be secured by pro- 
per attention to the science of .Agriculture. 
However extensive commerce mav be the idol 
of the politician's worship, the theme of his pa- 
negyric, and the source of his joy, it is not the 
sole object to the culture of which the energies 
9f man should be directed. The blessings of 

existence 
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existence must ever depend on the produce of the 
earth ; and Ceres, of all the deities of the mytho- 
logy, is the goddess to whom our chief prayers 
and oblations should be offered. 

In the contemplation of the unbounded inter- 
course that Britain maintains with foreign coun- 
tries, and the factitious splendour which that 
intercourse has genefated, the recollection of our 
true interests has been too long enveloped. 
Riches have been concentrated, instead of 
spread, in direct violation of the acknowledged 
maxim, that the prosperity of the few can never 
compensate for the wants of the multitude. Thus 
clouds aggregate on a mountain's brow, and de- 
posit those waters in overwhelming torrents, 
which, if their fleecy mantles had floated over the 
vallies, would have descended upon the herbage 
in invigorating showers. 

Into whatever society the necessities or pas- 
sions of man may have induced him to enter, 
or to whatever compact the power of events may 
have compelled him to subscribe, this proposition 
is self-evident, that € his labour should at all times 
furnish him with a sufficient means of subsis- 
tence.' Whenever this axiom of congregation 
is broken, the bond of unity is abrogated, and 
man reverts to his original state of savage inde- 
pendency. Hence, the propriety of reflecting on 

every 
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every circumstance by which the dissolution of 
social establishments may be prevented or retard- 
ed, becomes manifest ; for the evils attendant 
upon anarchy, are too certain to be denied, and 
too dreadful to be palliated. 

The question, as to the means by which the 
progress of discontent can be most effectually 
opposed, here presents itself. I answer, by the 
improvement of agriculture. If a sufficiency of 
food can always be obtained at a reasonable 
price, the roost flourishing germ of revolution, 
if it does not flourish for want of nutriment, 
will be deprived of its vegetating power ; it 
can neither bud nor blossom. 

The productiveness of the soil can only be 
increased by continued labour, and a skilful 
application of the numerous fertilizing sub- 
stances which the benignity of Providence has 
profusely scattered through every part of the 
habitable world. An enlarged population re- 
quires an extended or improved cultivation ; this 
truth is irrefragable : it wants neither illustration 
nor comment 

Many of our late writers on political economy, 
are of opinion that the population of Britain 
has, within these few years, been considerably 
augmented. Admitting this to be the fact, the 
necessity of an increasing attention to the sci- 
ence 
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ence of agriculture is too apparent to be contest* 
ed. The productiveness of *ny soil can only 
advance, if the h&ncjs employed in its cultiva- 
tion form the chief J>art of the population of 
the country. In that case, the enlargement of 
the produce will keep pace with the augmented 
number of the people, and the supply will be 
abundant ; but if the labours of the majority of 
inhabitants are dissipated by a variety of con-* 
trary avocations ; if an undue patronage is be- 
stowed on the shuttle and the lathe, while the 
reap-hook and the plough are, at best, but par- 
tially supported, the direful crest of famine will 
assuredly be upreared, and the fell monster will 
work his tortuous and devouring way through 
every quarter of the land. 

If a great proportion of those persons who 
are capable of active exertions, in any state or 
country, are induced to abandon the cultivation 
of the soil for the purpose of engaging in manu- 
factures, commerce, or any other employments, 
the progressive melioration of the soil must, 
from that moment, be arrested ; and even the 
productiveness which it had actually attained, 
must be diminished. The gradual progress of 
deterioration Mill subject the unfortunate inha- 
bitants to a perpetual deficiency of food ; though 
the same soil, by proper exertions, may be made 

to 
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to supply the quantity of requisite nutriment 
more than an hundred times over. 

" Thus does an inordinate desire of augment- 
ing the business of the manufacturer,, the trader, 
and the warrior, or any other that can be nam- 
ed, save that of the agriculturalist, necessarily 
tend, at the same time, to diminish the popula- 
tion and productiveness of a country ; for no 
one will deny, that whatever renders the means 
of obtaining subsistence more precarious, or more 
difficult of attainment, must diminish population, 
and at the same time introduce a long train of 
other political maladies that have a perpetual OTd 
powerful tendency towards the abridgment of 
domestic comforts, and thus check every pro- 
pensity to the natural increase of the people- 
While, on the other hand, so long as the people 
apply themselves principally to the peaceful pur- 
suits of agriculture, population must go forward 
in a rapid progression, and augment to an in- 
definite degree, because perpetual abundance 
must insure both domestic comfort and public 
tranquillity *." 

The increase of manufactures, and the exten- 
sion of commerce, have too long been the pri- 
mary objects of parliamentary attention. The 

* Recreations in Agriculture, by Dr. Anderson, vol. iv. 

sources 
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sources of national happiness have been wrong- 
fully estimated. It has been supposed that 
abundance, and joy, depended more upon the 
bustle of trade, than the humble, yet exhilarating 
employments of the rustic and the husbandman* 
It affords me peculiar pleasure to find the sen- 
timents of a learned and liberal-minded write* 
coincide immediately with my own. Dr. Ma- 
yor*, in a letter to Mr. Pratt, which is this day- 
published in his second volume of Gleanings in 
England, has the following energetic remarks 
on this subject: " When will it be felt, and 
cAfessed, that the real paicer of every country 
consists in its population, its real wealth in the 
abundant produce of the earth ? The statesman, 
the legislator, who sacrifices those principles to 
gratify the avarice of individuals, and who 
exalts commerce above agriculture in the en- 
couragement he gives it, will inevitably have 
cause to lament his mistaken theory of the wel- 
fare of nations. " The truth of these axioms are 
feelingly experienced at the present moment. 
A pretended scarcity has given the mercenary 
monopolist full scope for the exercise of his ava- 
rice; the effects are too well known; the cause I 
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* Author of the British Tourist, British Nepos, and many 
other interesting publications. 

have 
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Lave endeavoured to develope. T cannot for- 
sake this subject without earnestly recommend- 
ing to the attentive perusal <?f the reader the 
volume above quoted, in which this subject is 
treated in a style of reasoning, and cogency of 
argument, that cannot fail to convince every 
disinterested man. Mr. Pratt, who gives bril- 
liancy to every idea that emanates from his pen, 
has in this instance been singularly fortunate ; 
to his own glowing style are added the liberal 
sentiments of Dr. Mavor, and the truly patriotic 
deductions of Lord Warwick. 

But the absolute necessity of strict attention 
to agricultural pursuits is at length acknow- 
ledged ; and a late act of the legislature provides 
for the institution of a board, whose researches 
are to be exclusively directed to this object. The 
knowledge of the various systems of husbandry, 
and consequent practices pursued in the different 
portions of the kingdom which has already re* 
suited from its enquiries, must be of infinite use 
in establishing a more judicious and beneficial 
mode of culture than that at present employed. 
The merits of the institution are evident ; why 
then should the due meed of praise be with- 
held ? 

« 

My feeble endeavours to give additional effi- 
cacy to the efforts of a laudable establishment 

shall 
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shall not be wanting. In the present instance, 
my intentions can best be effected by inserting 
as concise, yet a satisfactory, view of the agri- 
culture and produce of this county as my en- 
quiries have enabled me to obtain, and the nature 
of this publication will admit. 

Wiltshire, agriculturally, may be separated 
into two districts, by drawing an irregular line 
round the foot of the chalk hills, from their en- 
trance into the north-east part of the county of 
Berks, to their south-west termination at Maiden 
Bradley. 

The natural appearance, as well as the agri- 
cultural application of these two parts of the 
county, will warrant this division into south-east 
and north-west Wiltshire. The first comprehends 
the whole of the Wiltshire Downs, with their 
^ intersecting vallies and surrounding verges* 

whose general application is to corn-husbandry 
and sheep-walks; the latter, lying in a vale-like 
flat, is situated between the Downs and the hills 
of Gloucestershire, and celebrated for its rich 
pasture-land on the banks of the lower Avon and 
the Thames; but still more famous for the 
production of one of the most excellent kinds 
of cheese the island can boast. 

The difference of the soil and produce of 
these districts, is very great. To assist the mind 

in 
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in forming an idea of the respective operations 
employed in each district, I shall describe them 
separately, beginning with 

SOUTH-EAST WILTSHIRE, 

which is generally subdivided into two principal 
parts; one called Marlborough Downs, the other 
Salisbury Plain : the whole containing about 
seven hundred and eighty square miles, or five 
hundred thousand acres. 

The distant appearance of this extensive tract 
of country is that of an immense elevated plain, 
intersected by deep vallies, and broken into 
numerous inequalities. 

" Such appears the spacious plain 

Of Sarunty spread like Ocean's boundless round, 

Where solitary Stonehenge y grey with moss, 

Ruin of ages, nods." Dyer's Fleece. 

Mr. Gilpin * has beautifully illustrated this 
idea of the poet; he observes, that " the ground 
is, indeed, spread like the ocean, but it is like the 
ocean after a storm ; it is continually heaving in 
large swells. " T*he abrupt boldness and rotun- 
dity of the hills, may well justify the classic 
metonomy of the ground heaving into billows ; 
but some other parts of this gentleman's descrip- 

* Western Counties. 
VOL. II. F tiOIH 
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tion do not so happily coincide with truth and 
accuracy. For instance: 

" Though Salisbury Plain, in Druid timeSy 
was probably a very busy scene, we now find it 
wholly uninhabited. Through all this vast 
district scarce a cottage or even a bush appears. 
Here and there we meet ajfacfc of sheep scattered 
over the side of some rising ground, and a shep- 
herd with his dog attending them ; or, perhaps,, 
we may descry some solitary waggon winding 
round a distant hill. But the only resident in- 
habitant of this vast waste is the bustard. 

" It extends many miles in all directions, m 
some not less than fiftt. An eye unversed in 
these objects is filled with astonishment in view- 
ing waste after waste, rising out Qf each new 
horizon." 

Such a train of inaccuracies weFe hardly ever 
presented to the world in so rapid a succession. 
The Plain, instead of being wholly uninhabited, 
is interspersed with a multitude of villages. 
Wherever there is a valley intersected with a 
stream of water, there we are almost sure of find- 
ing a number of inhabitants. Neither is this vast 
waste so destitute of wood as the foregoing state- 
ment would lead us to imagine. The numerous 
dips and bourns are generally overspread with 
fine trees, many of which are so thickly clus- 
tered 
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tered on the banks of meandering rivulets, and 
assume such a variety of graceful forms, that I 
am astonished they should have escaped the ob- 
servation of this essayest on picturesque beauty. 
The remarks in the quoted passages, appear to 
have been derived from the opinions of the 
ignorant, instead of being the emanations of his 
own mind. The Plain does not extend, in any 
direction, to the length of fifty miles ; the com- 
mon maps would have given better information. 
It is of importance to contradict these asser- 
tions, because, from the known celebrity of Mr. 
Gilpin, a greater degree of credit is attached to 
his representations than would be given to the 
more accurate statements of an obscure writer. 
When, in addition to the above remarks, he 
informs us, that " these regions have come 
down to us rude and untouched from the begin 
ning of time ;" what other idea can be excited 
than that of sterility and desolation ? What opi- 
nion can we form on the state of these wide- 
spreading plains, than that of their being bleak, 
barren, and inhospitable ? Reader, the idea 
would be false ; the opinion would be absurd. 
The busy hand of man is apparent in the culti- 
vation of many thousand acres ; and, lika the 
industrious bee, he has built him a hive in every 
d^ll. The solitary shepherd, and the sheep here 
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and there scattered over the side of a hill, would 
, induce us to suppose they were but few in num- 

I ber, yet the quantity of these useful animals, 

gathering sustenance on the Downs, is assuredly 
not less than half a million ! 

It is unpleasant to comment on the errors of 
a popular writer; neither should I have done it, 
but from a reason of much more consequence 
than the one already mentioned. In an age 
when the cultivation of waste lands forms a prin- 
cipal topic of conversation, from the variety of 
interests involved in the discussion, it becomes 
a matter of infinite importance to ascertain cor- 
rectly what lands are xvaste, and what are not, 
though apparently they may be. The observa- 
tions of Mr. Gilpin are only calculated to mis- 
lead : a superficial enquirer, from deference to 
the general credibility of that gentleman's testi- 
mony, would consider the Wiltshire Downs as an 
absolute desert, wholly uncultivated, and en- 
tirely useless; a more erroneous conception 
could never enter the head of a human being, 
subject as he is to mistake and absurdity. 

The state of agriculture on these famous plains 
has long been misunderstood; though in all pro- 
bability, even now, they are of much greater 
utility than they could ever be, if broken up 
under a general bill of inclosure. 

The 
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The singular formation of the lands which 
constitute these Downs, the steepness of the 
hills, and, in some cases, their distance from the 
villages, almost preclude the possibility of sup- 
plying the arable land with manure by any other 
mode than the sheep-fold. The fields already in 
cultivation are very extensive, and the peculiar 
circumstances just mentioned, render the expe- 
diency of making sheep the carriers of the dung, 
extremely evident. But these animals must be 
fed 9 and the large tracts of pasture, or down- 
Jand, which intersect every portion of the plains, 
are absolutely necessary for furnishing them with 
sustenance. 

The sheep stock of Wiltshire has for many 
years been gradually decreasing ; notwithstand- 
ing the seeming immensity of the above number, 
it is lower, by some thousands, than it was fifty 
years ago. The indispensable necessity of the 
sheep-fold for the production of corn in this 
-district, makes this diminution a serious evil. 
Without the assistance of sheep, it is impossible 
to keep the fields of arable land in tillage ; and 
the quantity of those animals nbw kept, is hardly 
sufficient for the present cultivation. The fatal 
consequences of applying the inclosing system 
to this part of the country, are therefore mani- 
&s£. 

* 3 The 
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The reasons of this diminution of sheep- 
stock are not very obvious, yet two causes 
which concurred in the defalcation, may be 
assigned ; " the pride of keeping fine sheep, 
and the rage or fashion of late years for plough- 
ing up the Downs ;" the latter is in strict accord 1 - 
ance with what has been premised. 

The improvement of the carcass has but lately 
become a primary object ; yet, beinfg flattering 
to the vanity of the farmer, it has prevented 
him from attending to his real interest His 
efforts ought to be directed to the maintenance 
of a breed of sh^ep, adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which a portion of the Downs 
is cultivated. The dung of the sheep-fold should 
be the primary object of the district ; and the 
animal should possess sufficient hardihood to en- 
able it to glean its food on a close-fed pasture ; 
to walk two, three, four, or five miles for that 
food, and to return the same distance to the fold. 
If it does not possess these qualities, the im- 
provement of the carcass is an essential injury ^ 
since the increase of one branch of produce causes 
a more than proportional deficiency in another. 

The natural herbage of the Downs of Wilt- 
shire is composed not only of almost every 
known kind of grass, but also of a mixture of 
various kinds of plants ; and the sweetness of 

the 
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the feed depends much more on its being kept 
close, and eaten as fast as it shoots, than on any 
particular good quality of the grass itself ; but 
as the lambs bred under the fatting system 
will not live hard enough to keep the Downs 
close fed, many farmers have been induced to 
break up their lands, under the idea of improv- 
ing the sheep-feed. 

A great portion of these grounds is, at first, 
extremely productive, but the land being thin 
and loose in its staple, is soon exhausted with a 
repetition of crops ; the coarse natural grasses 
take possession of it, and a young tender-mouth- 
ed stock of sheep Will rather starve than eat 
them. The necessity, therefore, of keeping that 
kind of stock which is most proper for the soil 
and climate of the district, and most suitable to 
the general manner of its application, is distinct 
and obvious. 

Overplowing and understocking, in high ex- 
posed situations, and particularly where the 
arable land is light- and loose, must always pro- 
duce bad effects j yet these are the natural con- 
sequences of keeping flocks of sheep for beauty, 
in countries where they ought to be kept entire- 
ly for me. Even the endeavours to breed large 
handsome animals, however commendable or 
profitable in places adapted to the p'ractice, . 
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does not seem at all suited to the bleak hills of 
Wiltshire. 

" Warmth and shelter, are as necessary to 
produce perfect symmetry in the parts of an 
animal, as to unfold the wings of a butterfly, 
or expand the petals of a carnation." Where 
these essentials to animal perfection cannot be 
obtained, the attempt at breeding for beauty is 
futile and ridiculous. 

The kind of sheep which are chiefly kept in 
this division of the county, has been long de- 
nominated the Wiltshire horned sheep. Their 
wool is moderately fine, and particularly useful, 
being the kind of which the second^ or what is 
called the super broad cloth (from 10s. to 12s. 
6d. per yard) is generally made. The fleeces 
of a flock of Wiltshire ewes commonly weigh 
from two pounds to two pounds and a half each, 
seldom more than three pounds. The value of 
the wool has been, for a few years past, from 
ten pence to thirteen pence per pound. The 
weight of the carcasses of the wethers, when fat, 
is usually from sixty-five to a hundred pounds. 

The necessity of a breed of sheep, whose qua- 
lities are particularly suited to the situation, has 
in some measure been felt, and several attempts 
have, of late years, been made to counteract the 
inconveniences experienced by a too great atten- 
tion 
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tion to the increase of the carcasses ; and many 
new kinds of sheep have been introduced with 
various success. The South-down sheep, from 
Sussex, promises to be of most benefit. In point 
of proportional beauty, they .certainly cannot 
be compared with the Wiltshire sheep ; how far 
they* are superior in the scale of relative merit, 
time must determine; but, as long as South 
Wiltshire remains a corn country, the sheep-fold 
must be the sheet-anchor of its husbandry ; and 
until a new method can be found to manure its 
hill-land, equally efficacious with the sheep-fold, 
breeding sheep, as a science, solely for the beauty 
of the shape, can never be introduced with success. 

In a large part of the south-west skirts of this 
district, adjoining to Dorsetshire, great numbers 
of cows are kept, purposely for making butter ; 
some of which supply the cities of Bath and 
Salisbury, the remainder is consumed in the 
towns immediately in the neighbourhoods of the 
g;eat cheese dairies of North Wilts, where butter 
is seldom made, except from whey. 

Wiltshire has long been famous for the good 
qualities of its bacon. Its reputation in this re- 
spect, was obtained by means of the large, white, 
long-eared pig, which, when kept to a proper 
age, fatted with corn, and its bacon well dried 
with wood, became eminent through many parts 

of 
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of the country. That firmness of flesh, so de- 
sirable in bacon, was given by age ; the hogs 
being frequently a year apd a half, and some- 
times two years old, when killed. 

The prevailing pig of this district, is a cross 
between the large Wiltshire and the black Afri* 
can^ or negro, a species that arrives at perfec- 
tion earlier than the old stock. The usual weight 
of the carcass is, from ten to fourteen score ; 
and, though the firmness of the old Wiltshire 
bacon is, in a certain degree, lessened by this 
mixture, the delicacy of the flavour of the 
mixed breed, and, above all, the increased 
profit in keeping them, make ample amends. 

The application of the land is almost uniform ; 
the rivers give luxuriancy and beauty to the 
meadows which immediately adjoin them ; the 
houses and small in closures are seated as near to 
the streams as convenient. The arable land 
follows, till becoming too steep or too thin to 
plough, it gives place to the sheep or cow-downs, 
wjiich, with the woods,* are commonly situated 
at the extremity of the manors. 

The system of watering meadows has been car- 
ried to great perfection in South Wilts. Though 
previously introduced, it was not generally prac- 
tised, till about the commencement of . the last 
century. The number of acres of land, under this 

kind 
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kind of management, has been computed to be 
between fifteen and twenty thousand. For a 
detailed account of the important advantages 
attending on this branch of agriculture, and 
the particular modes in which the water is ap- 
plied, I must refer the reader to Mr. Davis's 
" General View;" as my own pages are too 
limited to render the display satisfactory. 

Many wonderful tales have been propagated 
respecting the Orchejston Grass, and the 
astonishing fertility of the meadow in which it 
flourishes. Considering the frequent opportuni- 
ties which botanists and agriculturalists have had 
for a full and accurate examination into its 
history, it seems surprising that it should have 
been so long imperfect and contradictory. 

The different persons, who have written upon 
this subject, having entertained an idea that it 
was either a peculiar species, or a peculiar variety 
of some one species, have made their several 
reports descriptive of that particular kind which 
chanced to be flourishing at the season of in- 
spection. Some assert it to be the poa trivialis; 
others the agrosfis stolonifera; .and one observer 
increases the uncertainty by declaring that, from 
liis enquiries, he has not found that this species 
of grass grows in any other part of the kingdom. 

The meadow producing the grass which has 

excited 
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excited so much curiosity, is situated in the 
lowest part of a very winding valley, sheltered 
on each side by gradual, but by no means lofty 
acclivities of chalk. This valley forms a chan- 
nel for the frequent floods which come down 
in the winter season, from Tilshead, about three 
miles distant; and, from the meadow alluded 
to being the lowest of the range, in regard to 
level, the water rests there to some depth, if it 
does any where ; and, indeed, the place is rarely 
otherwise than swampy throughout the year. 
There is one spring not half a mile distant, and 
therefore, the water by which the meadow is 
often submerged, may at first be of a higher 
temperature than the surrounding atmosphere. 
The earlier the springs swell, the more plentiful 
is the succeeding crop of grass. This circum- 
stance has constantly been remarked by the 
neighbouring inhabitants. A bed of small loose 
pebbles, which are all of a siliceous nature, with 
a scanty covering of mould, formed from the 
decomposed relics of former vegetable genera- 
tions, constitutes ,the immediate soil. 

The grass rooting in the interstices of the 
pebbles, sends forth strong and succulent shoots, 
which fall, run along the ground, take root at 
the knots or joints, and again shoot, fall, and 
take root; so that the stalk is frequently 

eight 
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eight or ten feet in length from the original 
root. The produce is extremely exuberant and 
fine, though not more than seventeen or eighteen 
inches in height 

From the accurate observations of Dr. Maton, 
published in the fifth volume of the Transactions 
of the Linnean Society, whence this account 
is chiefly extracted, it appears that this prolific 
meadow is not composed of one kind of grass 
only, neither are the species peculiar to the spot; 
" the long grass of Orcheston is composed of 
most of the species which grow in other mea- 
dows. " 

Among the grasses enumerated, are the hoi- 
cus lanatusy lolium perenne, and agrostis stolo- 
nifera, all which, when this gentleman last 
visited Orcheston St. Mary, (15th August, 
1798) were pretty nearly of the same length, 
measuring about seven feet. Besides grasses, 
several curious plants are found in this remark- 
able meadow, all unusually strong and succulent, 
and strikingly tall. 

The produce of these two acres and a half, in 
a favourable year, is immense. They have 
yielded upwards of twelve tons of hay in one 
season. Whenever the winter is productive of 
floods, the grass is abundant in quantity, succu- 
lent and juicy in quality, and exceedingly nu- 

3 tritive ; 
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tfitive ; cattle are very fond of it, and the hay- 
is the most desirable in the district, particularly 
for sheep. The first crop has usually been cut 
about the end of May, and the second in July, 
or (which is rare) as late as the end of August. 
The tithes of the meadow have been rented more 
than once for five pounds, the produce amount- 
ing to twenty-five hundred weight of hay. 

The crops of Orcheston grass, of late years, 
have not by any means equalled what they have 
been heretofore. Perhaps the gradual deepening* 
of the mould may be the cause of this, as it 
"must deprive the crop more and more of the ad- 
vantage arising from the disposition of the peb- 
bles, which seems to be a very important pecu- 
liarity in the situation. 

The question, as to the peculiar species of 
which this grass is composed, is not even now 
decided ; whether this arises from misapprehen- 
sion of the import of botanical tergis, from 
inaccurate investigation, or inadvertence of 
expression, it is' not my province to determine; 
the following remarks, with which I hav6 been 
favoured by Mr. Davis, will clearly establish the 

i 

circumstance of the disagreement, and, in some 
measure, correct the preposterous ideas to which 
the extraordinary tales promulgated of this grass, 
have given birth. 

" I still 
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u I still maintain," says the above gentleman, 
" in contradiction to all who have written upon 
it, that this grass is no other than the agrostis 
stolomfera. I have seen the mead in all seasons. < 
Many hundreds who have seen it, never saw the 
long grass at all ; as it is not to be found in every 
year, and only for a few weeks in any year, of 
any greater length than the common grasses in 
other water meadows. In fact, its extraordinarv 
length is* only produced by the overflowing of 
the river on a warm gravelly bed, which, when 
it happens at proper seasons, disposes the grass to 
take root and shoot out from the joints, and 
then root again, and thus again and again, as is 
peculiar to that kind of grass ; so that it is fre- 
quently of the length of ten or twelve feet, and 
the quantity on the land immense, although it 
does not stand above two feet high from the 
ground. 

" Travellers, who have read wonderful ac- 
counts of this grass (and much more wonderful 
accounts have been written than it deserves) ex- 
pect to See it like the grass of Brobdignag, as 
high as the church steeple ; and being disap- 
pointed, leave it, without taking pains to en- 
quire into the real truth of the story. In fa- 
vourable years the crop certainly almost surpasses 
belief i but when the land has not been properly 

saturated 
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saturated with water early in the spring, the 
crop is then no better, and frequently not so 
good, as in other watered meadows. " 

The herbage of the adjoining meadows is very 
exuberant; and this exuberance may be traced, 
increasing or declining, according as the soil 
varies more or less from that of the principal 
meadow. 

At the distance of a mile or two miles from 
Orcheston, but in the same valley, some of the 
grasses may be seen to put on an uncommon 
luxuriancy ; there can hardly be a doubt, but 
that in proportion as meadows in other parts of 
the kingdom approach more nearly in circum- 
stances and situation to that of Orcheston, the 
more similar their produce will be found. Or- 
cheston St. Mary is about eleven miles from 
Salisbury, and nearly six miles north-west from 
Amesbury. , The meadow is about half a mile 
from the village of Shrewton. 

The principal kinds of grafn sown in this 
district, are wheat and barley ; the latter is the 
favourite crop* The climate, and a great pro- 
portion of the soil, (the flinty loams) are pecu- 
liarly favourable to the growth and quality of 
this grain ; and the water-meadow and sheep- 
fold system are particularly adapted to its culti- 
vation. 

The 
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The kinds of artificial grasses usually sown, 
are broad ciover, and ray-grass, with an inter- 
mixture of trefoil, or nonsuch. The growth of 
saintfoin is but little attended to. 

The cultivation of vetclies, op the strong 
ioams, as a preparatipn for wheat, is very com- 
mon. Rye is frequently sown to be eaten off witfc 
^heep, but not often suffered to stand for a 
crop. Rape, or cole-seed, is much cultivated on 
the Downs, particularly op those parts that are 
ungenial for b^rjey and turnips: the peculiar 
unfavourableness of many parts of the soil to the 
latter root, is probably the principal reason of 
its being so much neglected, that ? turnip crop 
seems rather a matter of accident than of system* 

Potatoes have of late been very nujch culti- 
vated in almost every portion of this district, 
but particularly on the sand lands. The general 
introduction of this invaluable root has been 
exceedingly fortunate for the labouring poor, 
of whose sustenance they nmv make a very con- 
siderable part. The mode of preserving thfcui 
during winter is very simple : they are in general 
left in the fields buried in long narrow pits, 
with an intermediate covering of dry straw. 
By this management, if perfectly dry when 
pitted, they are preserved during the severest 
irosts, as well as if they were kept in houses. 

yo-L. iu o This 
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This mode of preservation being consonant with 
philosophical principles, is probably the best. 
The earth apparently is the most efficacious pro- 
tector, as it clearly appears from various cir- 
cumstances that cold can only penetrate it to a 
very trifling depth. The accurate observations 
of the celebrated Cassini, continued for three 
years in the caves of the astronomical observatory 
at Paris, have-demonstrated that the temperature 
of the air, at forty feet below the surface of the 
earth, does not undergo a greater change than 
three-tenths of a degree. 

Every friend to mankind must be interested 
in the culture and productiveness of this inesti- 
mable root. There is scarcely a country in 
Europe but has reaped and rejoiced, at the 
beneficial consequences that have attended its 
introduction. Even Britain, distinguished as 
she is for the infinite variety, and almost in- 
calculable quantities of her produce, would at 
this moment be unable to sustain her sons, but 
for the assistance of this prolific vegetable. 
Whoever contemplates the march of events with 
a steady eye, and reflects on the important 
changes that continually arise from the progres- 
sive movements . constantly operating on the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, may at once decide 
on the probability of the majority of the nation 

being, 
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being, at no far-distant period, reduced to the 
necessity of deriving sustenance from this article 
of food alone. I am sorry that propriety com- 
pels me to omit the mention of those particular 
modes of culture by which its produce might 
be increased. Even the kinds whose propagation 
seems to be attended with most benefit, are not 
generally known ; yet as~I cannot enter into all 
the circumstances attending the investigation, I 
•shall at once refer my readers to the fourth 
volume of Dr. Anderson's " Recreations in 
Agriculture, " where some particularly useful 
details on the cultivation and different species of 
this deservedly famous root may be found, ac- 
companied with many judicious observations. 

The general manure of this district is the 
sheep-fold. The soils best adapted to barley, 
chiefly abound in those parts where the country 
is flattest and the rivers widest. This is pecu- 
liarly fortunate, because, as the water meadows 
are the most numerous in those situations, barley 
land and its proper manure lie contiguous ; as is 
particularly the case in the neighbourhood of 
New Sarum, 

Soot and coal ashes are sometimes used for 
sickly wheat, and young clover. About Devizes, 
both arable and pasture land, whose soil is sand 
or saady loam, have b&en greatly .improved by 

g 2 coal 
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coal ashes. In the Pewsey Vale, peat ashes have 
been used with much success. These, with the 
woollen rags used in the Canning's Vale, are the 
principal of the temporary manures. 

The permanent manures are lime and chalk : 
on some spots and veins of land, these correc- 
tors of the soil have been of very essential service. 
Chalk is particularly useful on the strong oak 
tree cfoy, or rather loam, in the valley at Mere, 
Sedgehill, and Semley ; the deep and tough sand 
veins, and the red strong land on the higher 
port of the Downs. Lime is commonly too dear 
to be ' used as a general manure ; yet in those 
situations where it can be procured at a reason* 
able price, it has been found to improve the soil 
considerably; especially wher.e the sand veins 
fun thin and light, : and are mixed with gravel. 

In the sand veins oft this district drilling of all 
kinds of corn seems to be getting very fast into 
use; and drill ploughs have been introduced 
with great success. The farmersgenerally plough 
with three horses. . 

The Wiltshire Downs are ,so well known, for 
their cold and keen air, as to be .almost pro- 
verbial. The height of thfe hitls, and their ex- 
posure, to the south-west w\nd, from the Bristol 
and British Channels, the paucity of inclosurei 
in the rallies and the draught of air that neces- 
sarily 
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sariiy follows the rivers, contribute to make this 
district healthy both for men and cattle ; but the 
length of the winters consequent to such a situa- 
tion, is certainly unfavourable to many of the 
purposes of agriculture. Id the summer season, 
the air teems with the rich fragrance that arises 
from the wild thyme, and various other herbs 
and flowers, which blossom and dispense their 
balmy sweets through every part of these exten- 
sive plains. These aroaiatics, spontaneously 
produced by nature, give nutriment to innume> 
rabje bees, whose honey is peculiarly esteemed 
by the. dealers, as being of a superior quality and 
flavour. 
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SECT. XVIII. 



AGRICULTURE* 



j. HE north-west district forms a kind of 
'double vale, dipping towards each extremity- 
It is watered by numerous springs and rivulets, 
some of which glide gently towards the Thames; 
those of the south-west fall 'more rapidly into 
the Avon. As the valley approaches the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath, it grows deeper and narrower, 
and the character of the country changes from 
a vale-like expanse to a broken surface, and 
crowd of hills, forming a style, of country be- 
tween the beautiful and the picturesque. This 
side of the county, both in external appearance, 
and internal component parts, bears a great re- 
semblance to the Cotswold hills of Gloucester- 
shire ; except where a vein of clay lies so near 
the surface as to make it colder. 

The vegetable produce of this district is chiefly 
grass; the greatest proportion is applied to sup- 
port the dairy in manufacturing cheese r 

The 
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The consumption of this article of human 
food seems a matter of indulgence rather than of 
necessity ; its invention may probably be ascribed 
to the delicate palate of the epicure, more than 
to the craving stomachs of the hungry; yet, be- 
ing a principal characteristic of the county, and 
forming, as it now does, a most important branch 
of its commerce, I trust I shall escape censure* 
if on this subject I indulge a small degree of 
amplification. 

Mr. Marshall, in his Rural Economy of Glou~ 
cestenhirCt 8$c. informs *# that the " North 
Wiltshire cheese is held in the jirst estimation 
among those who indulge their appetites ;" that 
" it is of a soft saponaceous texture, and has a 
richness, and at the same time a mildness, which 
recommends it to many in preference to that of 
Gloucestershire;" even though the latter should 
be the produce of the favourite Berkley Vale. 
This evidence, given by such an experienced 
judge, renders any further testimony of its good- 
ness unnecessary. 

The system of making cheese, as pursued in 
North Wiltshire, would, doubtless, be of consi- 
derable service in many parts of the kingdom, 
if it could be introduced info them. The soil 
and situation of any two counties can hardly be 
more dissimilar than the different parts of this 

g 4 district; 
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district;* yet tfce produce being regulated by 
skilful management, is . equally good : a proof 
that the qualities of the article are more depen- 
dant on art than nature. 

This cheese was> for many years* sold in the 
London markets as the produce of Gloucester- 
shire, whose mode of manufacturing, it is pro- 
liable, was originally imitated; but* as the 3pirit 
6f rivalship Is often the causl o£ attentive obser- 
vation, the dairy- women of Wiltshire discovered 
the means of first equalling, and afterwards ex- 
celling their more negligent neighbours* In the 
few counties famous for bud cheese, the cause 
may be traced mote freqfcehtly to somfe funda- 
mental error in the process of making, particu- 
larly in the article of rennet 9 than to any local 
fault in the soil an4 situation, or even to the 
trant of attention and case in the managers of 
the dairy. 

There is hardly any single circumstance 
that contributes so much to the excellence 
of the dairy system of this, district, as the 
centrical situation of the houses, which enables* 
the servants to pat all the milk together of 
an equal tem|iuerature, by giving thera the op- 
jK>rtunity of driving the cows home to milk,, 
instead of milking them in detached and distant 
iaclosures- 

The 
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The sorts of cheese made here are various } 
but the common make of the district consists 
of Thin Cheeses, Broad-Thick, and Loaf*Cheeses* 
" The Thin and Broad-Thick kinds," says Mr- 
Marshall, ." are similar to those of the vale of. 
Berkley ; and are sold in London as double 
and single Gloucester, It is the narrow Loaf* 
Cheese? that goes under the name of North 
Wiltshire, and which ha* of late years become 
»o high in fashion, as to fetch fifteen or twenty 
shillings a hundred weight more at market r 
than Thin Cheese of perhaps a superior qua- 
lity." For specific details of the modes of 
making cheese, as practised in the best dairies, 
I must direct the reader to this gentleman \* 
book» already quoted * In accuracy of invest^ 
gatian, and perfect knowledge of rural affairs, 
Mr. Marshall is perhaps unequalled. The an- 
nual produce of this district, in this article, i& 
calculated at five thousand tons. 

The 'quantity of cows requisite to supply milk 
for such an immense produce, is extremely large; 
but I have no data by which I can estimate the 
V umber. They are of two kinds, the long-horn- 
ed, and the Devonshire cow ; the first is the 
prevailing stock ; the comparative merits of 
these species are strongly contested. The sup- 
f>orters of the loog-horned breed contend, that 

4 they 
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they yield more milk, and produce a more en- 
larged carcass when thrown off to be fatted, than 
the Devonshire cow ; while the favourers of the 
latter kind, assert that they are equally good 
milkers with the long-homed, and .yet are so 
much smaller, and eat so much less food, that 
the same land will support three of this kind as 
is necessary to keep two of the other, besides 
the important advantages that arise from their 
attaining perfection full two years earlier. If 
these circumstances are true, the question is 
decided ; the Devonshire cow is certainly the 
species that should be most cultivated. But 
why is there any doubt on this subject ?. When 
truth can so easily be found, what a deplorable 
prejudice is that which prevents our seeking' it. 
It has been intimated in the description of 
the south-east district, that two kinds of sheep 
are necessary for the distinct purposes of folding; 
and fatting ; and as both systems are here pur- 
sued, though the latter is most prevalent, it is 
evident that the particular qualities of the animal 
should be attended to. This attention, however, 
is not general. The Leicestershire breed seems 
peculiarly adapted for getting fat at an early age, 
and has been introduced with success into some 
parts of this district; yet the majority of 
farmers injudiciously continue the use of the old 

kind ; 
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kind ; as if the sheep best calculated for ram- 
bling over the Downs, and gleaning their sus- 
tenance from the bleak hills, was also the most 
proper for feeding in the prolific meadow. 

Swine are regarded as a necessary appendage to 
every dairy farm ; great numbers are fed with the 
whey and offal, and many fatted, their chief 
food being whey mixed with barley-meal. 

The north-west verge of the county, that part 
already distinguished for it similarity to the 
Cotswold hills, may be said to be the only entire 
tract of land in the district which is kept in 
an arable state ; some parts of the vale are, how- 
ever, employed in the growth of corn ; and on the 
vein of gravel, which runs in a broken line from 
JMelksham to Cricklade, and in another direction 
extends from Tytherton through Christian Mal- 
ibrd, and Dantsey, to Somerford, and also on 
some of the sand soils, the land is of that rich 
quality that it bears corn every year, and that 
of almost every kind. 

. The depending manure of this district is the 
sheep-fold, with the addition of the produce of 
the stalls and sheds where the cattle are winter- 
ed. In the dry upland pastures, lime mixed 
with earth is frequently used ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, soap-ashes are often strewed 

with 
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with success on rushy, wet-lands, that have been 
lately drained. Soot and coal ashes are also em* 
ployed as temporary manures for weak crops of 
wheat and young, cloven The system of water* 
ing meadows is not generally practised, though 
a few farmers have adopted, and experienced its 
advantages* 

Genebjll Remarks. The price of labour 
varies considerably in different parts of the 
county, being affected by the proximity, or dis* 
tanceof the. manufacturing towns. 

In the south-east district, where the inhabi- 
tants are bat little under the influence of manu- 
factoring prices, the wages of the labourers in 
husbandty axe nearly yniform ; and, excepting 
the time of harvest, usually the same through* 
out the year. In that season an advance is givjen, 
either in money, or by additional meat or drink* 
The advance is variable, depending as well on 
the length pf the harvest, as *he plenty of labour- 
ers. 

in the north-west part of Wiltshire, the wages 
a*e higher. The . winter price being seven jfcil** 
lings per week for constant labourers, and eight 
shillings for occasional ones, with generally 
the addition of small beer. The hay-making 
aad harvest prices, are from seven >shilUng& and 

sixpence 
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sixpence to nine shillings per week. Mowing 
grass,, two shillings an acre, and sometimes 
more; the .corn in proportion; small beer is 
also given, and in urgent seasons, victualsand ale. 

"The greater part of this county was for- 
merly, and at no very remote period, in the 
hands of great proprietors *. Almost every manor 
had its resident lord, who held part of the lands 
in demesne, and granted out the rest by copy 
or lease, to under-tenants, usually for three live$> 
renewable. A state of commonage, and particu- 
larly of open common fields, was peculiarly fa- 
vourable to this tenure. Inclosures naturally 
tend to extinction. 

"The north-west part of Wiltshire being 
much better adapted to inclosures, and to sub- 
division of property, than the south, was inclos- 
ed first, while the south-east, or Down district, 
has undergone few inclosures, and still fewer 
subdivisions ; and during the same period that a 
great deal of the property of the former district 1 
has been divided and subdivided, and gone into 
the hands of the many, property in the latter 
district has been bought up by the great landholders, 
and is now in fewer hands than it was in the last 
century." 

•^Davis's General Vie^# 

How 
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How far the consolidation of farms here allud- 
ed to, may contribute to general happiness, is 
a question that has long divided the writers on 
political economy. It has been contended} 
that improvement in agriculture cannot become 
universal, unless the farms are of sufficient size 
to cover the risk of making experiments. That 
the excessive subdivision of farms, . considered 
independently of local and accidental circum- 
stances, is inimical to productive industry, 
the persons engaged not having business ade- 
quate to the employ of their whole time. That 
the same implements, the same houses, and the 
same beasts, and almost the same number of 
labourers, are employed in the operations of a 
small farm, as would suffice for the cultivation 
of one considerably larger ; and consequently, 
a less comparative produce is obtained at a 
greater comparative expence. 

The opponents to the enlargement of farms 
admit the general validity of these arguments* 
but deny the propriety of their application, as 
well as their efficiency to decide the question, 
when it is considered on the broad basis of na- 
tional utility. They contend, that agricultural 
improvement is not absolutely connected with the 
maintenance of public happiness; since the price 

. of 
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of provisions does not correspond with the im- 
provements that have already taken place ; it 
being an uncontradicted fact that agricultural 
produce is now considerably dearer than it was 
in former times ; they assert, that man was not 
created foj continued labour ; that the necessity 
for it was only produced from the corruptions 
generated by unwise establishments ; and there- 
fore, that his exertions should be regulated by 
a standard more conformable to nature, than 
to the support of evils which never should have 
been admitted into the community. Enally, 
that the consolidation of farms tends as well to 
the enhancement of the price of the necessaries 
of life, as it does to the destruction of the 
middling class of society, that invaluable link 
between the poor and the opulent. These ef- 
fects arise from the operation of two causes. 
Milk, eggs, butter, vegetables, &c. articles of the 
^irst necessity with the indigent, are beneath the 
attention of the great farmer ; he has enough 
for his own purposes, and his affluence prevents 
him feeling the want of the small sums which 
their cultivation and sale would produce; the 
same affluence also enables him to withhold his 
commodities from market till extreme prices are 
offered, and his country groans beneath the 
weight of his cupidity and avarice. 

3 "The 
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" The reflection * on this manifold inequality, 
this partial distribution, not of rank or fortune, 
but of land to be tilled, appals me with fear for 
the conseq&ences, ' and saddens me at the pros- 
pect. Various are the instances within my own 
knowledge of twelve farms which once supported 
*o many families in credit having been thrown 
into three or four, upon an inciosure, and iq> 
many cases without one. I do not, however, 
from hence blauie inclosures ; the largeness of 
farms is certainly not necessarily, connected with 
this mode of improvement, which might be made 
productive of numerous benefits to all ; but arises 
from a narrow policy in tlie land owners ; an im- 
politic saving of expences in buildings and re- 
pairs, with somewhat less trouble to the steward 
in collecting the rents ; while, for such paltry 
objects^ the risque is run of ultimately endan- 
gering the safety of .all property, and the very 
stability of the state itself. " The Doctor proceeds 
in this mode of reasoning to display the impolicy 
&nd consequences of the present system of coor 
eolidating farms, which, if not speedily checked, 
will inevitably produce effects, the anticipation 
of which makes the soul shudder. " I foresee 
yuin approaching, with rapid strides, to over- 

* Dr. Mavor's Letter to Mr. Pratt, Gleanings in England, 
ToL ii, p. 280, 

whelm 
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whelm both the innocent and the guilty, the 
oppressor and the aggrieved. I foresee demo- 
cratic violence, exasperated by sufferings, tear- 
ing asunder the legitimate barriers of right ; and 
the inundation, thus let in, sweeping, like a tor- 
rent, justice, mercy, and honour, from our land" 
The numerous considerations involved in this 
discussion, are of too great importance to be 
treated cursorily ; yet, from the small space 
which propriety would suffer me to allot to the 
subject, it seems most prudent that I should 
wave it altogether. My inclination, however, 
leads strongly to the insertion of a few elemen- 
tary remarks, which may possibly tend to the 
correction of some erroneous conceptions on this 
subject, and in consequence, eventually be of 
service to the interests of my country. Be this 
• explanation my apology. 

In determining the extent of farms, it is 
necessary to regard the convenience and possi- 
bility of cultivation * for the proper size must 
ever depend on soil, situation, and modes of 
husbandry. Both the natural and artificial fer- 
tility of the lands of Britain are different in 
different parts of the isle ; and equalization of 
size must, therefore, be injurious, since the 
same portion of ground that in one district 
would 'be sufficient to occupy and sustain a 
vol. ii. h farmer's 
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fanner's family, and, at the same time, feerf y 
with its overplus, a fair proportion of the people 
engaged in other business elsewhere, would m 
another be inadequate to those purposes. The ex- 
tent of British farms must, therefore, be variable. 

In the divisions of every county y however,, 
there is a general level, to which farms of a cer- 
tain size seem peculiarly adapted; if they are 
much above or below this* their management 
will be attended with disadvantages either to 
the occupiers oy to the public. Hence^ though 
we cannot determine as to the uniform wumber 
of acres to winch the extent of farms should be 
limited, we »iay, without descending to minute 
particulars, name a rental beyond which they 
ought no where to be enlarged. * In fixing this, 
at about 500 L per annum, We seem to be as near 
the truth, as the complex circumstances of the 
question permit us to determine. 

The income arising from a rental of superior 
magnitude, is injurious to the public interests, 
by enabling the farmer, to influence the market 
more than a fair remuneration of his labours can 
justify ; yet it by no mfeans follows that all 
farms should be of this size. " That * class 
ot" the community who are employed in raising 
necessaries vcr the support of the rest, have a 



* Commercial Magazine, voLiii. 
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charge highly respectable and important. They 
should be regarded as the first class of our la- 
bourers, and their emoluments ought to be pro- 
portionate to the importance of their functions. 
The subsistence wfiich a farmer may derive from 
bis lands, should afford him a comfortable house, 
abundance of nourishing fere, decent raiment, 
the means of educating his children for any con- 
dition in life, not excessively above his own, the 
power of laying up a capital for his relief in sea- 
sons of scarcity, for his support in sickness and 
old age, for the settling of his children when 
they shall grow up, in farms of their own, or in 
.other suitable modes of life. In order to this, 
the farm ought not to be of the smallest possible 
extent, but should be sufficiently large to em- 
ploy a capital in stock, implements, and labour, 
the profits of which may afford that inconfe for 
expenditure and accumulation which is here re- 
presented to be necessary." For the attainment 
of tliese objects, the produce of a rental not 
less than eighty pounds a year seems requi- 
site. Between the above sums, the rental of 
farms may be allowed to fluctuate ; but it 
should neither exceed the one, nor be inferior 
to the other. 

A^uch of the land in Wiltshire is in a state of 
commonage ; the rents, in consequence, ai£ 

• h 2 very 
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very different The tenantry farms (those sutn 
je&ted to rights of common) are from 18 1, to 
401. per annum. The farms in severalty (pro- 
vincially ; their complete possession by one oc- 
cupier) from 1004. to 3001. generally; but, in 

1 some instances, so high as from 400 1. to 1000L 

> per annum. Such an enormous appropriation 

cannot be beneficial to the common- wealth. 
The term for which leases are granted, varies 
from seven to fourteen, and twenty-one years ; 

' the common term is fourteen. 

The kinds of timber natural to Wiltshire may 

* be almost reduced to three ; the oak, the ash, 

and the elm. Beech grows spontaneously 
only on the very edge of the county, bordering 
on Hampshire. Formerly, wood was the prin- 
cipal fuel of farm-houses and villages, but the 
general introduction of pit-coal has materially 
lessened the consumption, and with it the 
necessary attention to the preservation of the 
coppices, particularly on the Downs, and near the 
centre of the county, where under-wood is most 
wanted ; on the outskirts, however, some very- 
large, valuable, and . thriving woods, are still 
remaining. 

Few counties in the kingdbm are so abun- 
dantly provided, with good turnpike roads a$ 
^Vilts ; there being no less than ten principal 
v • roads 
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roads of that description which pass through if, 
besides a number of smaller intersecting ones. 
Canals are not much attended* to, the landhold- 
ers in general being averse to their introduction, 
from a fear lest they should deprive the meadows 
of water ; the numerous good roads render them, 
in some degree, less necessary, while the diffi- 
culty of carrying them through the hills, and 
making their bottoms water-tight, increases the 
expence to a much greater sum than they cost 
in other parts of the kingdom, * 

I cannot conclude the present jubject with- 
out offering a few admonitions to the Farmer, 
who, I trust, will derive that benefit frorti 
them which I humbly conceive they are cal- 
culated to produce. I have travelled through 
every part of the county, and have atten- 
tively examined the practices and conduct of 
many persons employed in the important ait 
of agriculture ; and though I will not deny 
the meed of praise to some, yet I cannot for- 
bear reprehending many who obstinately per- 
sist in old and bad practices, who are slovenly 
and negligent in the management of their 
lands, or who are too proud, or too lazy, to 
superintend the concerns of their farms. It 
}s a subject of high import, and a duty incum- 

u 3 bent 
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bent on every land-renter, ' ' to have * a special 
regard to the cleanness and neatness, and conse- 
quently the greatest productiveness of his hus* 
bandry ; a duty which he owes to the community, 
and in the neglect of which he is a highly cul- 
pable member of society; for though his bargain 
may be so easy, and his soil so good, that even 
under slovenly management he may be able to 
pay his rent, and get money, the community is 
suffering a constant loss by his mismanagement; 
and still farther, by his bad example, so far forth 
as that example has an influence on other young 
inexperienced farmers." An example of this 
kind is instanced, which I am sorry to assert is 
not confined to the individual alluded to. A 
former having been reprehended for suffering 
couch-grass to thrive on his arable land, endea- 
voured to shroud his ignorance; or idleness, 
under the subterfuge, that such grass was of 
Utility for feeding his cows ; " and as for the 
goodness of my farming, why I have laid me 
by five hundred pounds a year, for twenty years 
past; and so, let thick mon as can do better, 
try! ! V 9 It is not only painful to relate these 
instances of fool-hardened selfishness, but it is 

* Introduction to the ninth volume of the Bath Society's 
Papers, by Mr. Matthews. 

distressing 
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^stressing to reflect on the consequences of such 
^examples. 

In pointing out an evil, we should also recom- 
mend a remedy, this I will endeavour to do, 
though I fear it will be but little heeded by 
the old practitioner, yet I hope it will have 
some iofl-ueflce with the Novice* I \yi$h that 
farmers would bleud a Jittle theory with practice; 
that they would investigate the process of vege- 
tation, and nature of soils ; let them ascertain 
the certaio effects of manures*, and eradicate 
that baaeful prejudice which enjoins an obstinate 
attachment to ont system, a prejudice which is 
commonly imbibed by ignoranpe, and nurtured 
by dogmatism : $k these desirable pbjects might 
be effected hy a? $ttca4?ye perwai of the inva- 
luable writings of Dr. Anderson, Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. Kirwa$, Mr. Ypi$ng, &c. by which means 
they would acquire snore knowledge in one months 
than they oould obtain by a year's plodding 
practice. 

I shall now take my reave of this subject, with 
an anxious hope that the suggestions of an ob- 

# Vide an interesting work on this subject by Richard Kir- 
wan, Esq. entitled, " The manures most advantageously ap- 
plicable to the various sorts of soils, and the causes of their 
beneficial effect in each particular instance.' 1 —— Octavo pam- 
phlet. 

jj 4 scure 
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scure individual may not be totally disregarded ; 
they were dictated by sincerity, and emanated 
from conviction. 

** Though round the world the roar of discord reign, 
" And barbarous folly spread her proud domain ; 
" Still must my theme be urg'd, — nor ardour cease 
" For rural works, of dear domestic peace." 

MATTHEWS. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XIX. 



SALISBURY PLAIN CONTINUED- 
BARROWS, & c « 



JL HE extensive plain* of Salisbury cannot be 
^passed over in a moment, either in walking or 
description ; and though I have effected the 
first in several different directions, the latter is 
" at present unaccomplished. These evagations, 
it is ttue, have been frequently attended with 
considerable bodily fatigue ; yet the variety of 
subjects for contemplation and reflection that 
are strewed over every quarter of this vast space, 
made ample amends for the lassitude that some- 
times hung upon my weary steps, by recalling 
to my mind the recollection of former events, 
and the scenery of long-forgotten ages. 

In these excursive wanderings of the imagina- 
tion, the wizard Fancy presented her magic mir- 
ror to my view. I beheld the Downs, peopled 
with countless multitudes of the rude aborigines 
of the land, tumultously assembled to cele- 
brate 
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brate the mystic solemnities of the Druidical 
and Bardic institutions. On a sudden, in the 
nklst of their unlettered rights, the sound of 
war was heard. The picture changed. . The in- 
struments of peace had given place to the spear 
and the javelin ; and the people ranged in fero- 
cious bands under their respective chieftains, de- 
parted to the sea-coast ; for the shores of Britain 
were invaded by an enemy. The prospect again 
changed; and in successive scenes I beheld the 
dreadful shock of battle, the fierce encounter, 
the arts of the combatants to ensure yictory, thf 
repulse of the invading foe, and the exultation 
of the conquerors. I looked ag?ifi ; the Downs 
were once mor8 covered with congregated mul- 
titudes, but anguish and despair were indebted 
on every countenance ; a gallant hero had Jbeeji 
slain; his body was lying prostrate on a rudp 
bier, and his friends, with sorrowful acclama- 
tions, were hastening to convey it to % the last 
sad mansion of mortality % a mound of earth 
was prepared for its reception, and the" remains 
of the brave warrior were deposited in the artless 
sepulchre. The lamentations of the spectator* in? 
creased, the tear trickled down every cheek, the 
mirror grew dim, my hand was unconsciously 
uplifted, the wet drop fell upon it, and, start- 
ing— I saw ^ojily the memorials of the mighty 

dead 
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dead thickly scattered over the silent and exten- 
sive waste that spread before me. 

The paths on Salisbury Plain are proverbially 
mazy, but its antiquities are much more coin- 
ple&. By the former, the steps of many have 
been bewildered; by the last, the senses of more 
have been confused. Both writer and reader 
have been perplexed by the ambiguity which 
enshrouds the history of the tumuu, or B4&r 
rows, the numerous fortifications, and the 
mystic circles of the celebrated Stonehenge. 
Whether my own lucubrations will be attended 
with better success, time only,. by unfolding the 
conclusions of the judicious, can determine. 

The numerous Barrows which meet the eye on 
almost levery eminence of these Dow&s, have 
heen distributed by Dr. Stukeley into no less 
than eight different classes, according to their 
varietyof form, or relative situation. Some lie 
denominated royal sepulchres ; others, the bar- 
rows of kings ; a third kind were said to be the 
burial places of the Arch-druids ; and a fourth, 
of Druids of the common order ; these, of course, 
are concluded to be of British origin. But the 
Doctor, not contented with assigning different 
shaped tumuli to different orders of the com- 
munity, without evidence sufficient to substan- 
tiate his opinions, boldly advances into the 
' • regions 
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regions of fiction, and confounds the customs of 
states and of nations, by ascribing the construc- 
tion of monuments of the same classification, to 
the Britons, the Romans, and the Danes. 

These chimerical speculations of Dr. Stukeley 
have been completely confuted by the learned 
and luminous writings of Mr. Edward King*, 
who, after a very interesting examination of this 
subject, draws the following conclusions : 

" Nothing can be more vague and unsatis- 
factory than the common account usually given 
of their being Danish • works ; which account 
; has taken its rise merely from the hasty opinions 
of those who first began to investigate these 
matters, as deserving attention in these later 
ages; we may therefore, from such strong re- 
semblance between primaeval and nearly patriar- 
chal customs in the East, and the aboriginal 
works in Ireland and Britain in the West, much 
more rationally infer that these sepulchral bar- 
rows are almost, without exception, the works of 
the first race of settlers in these countries, who 
retained primaeval customs and usages, till they 
were disturbed and driven out of them (as well 
as out of their possessions) by the Romans and 
other invaders; and were converted to a dif- 

* Munimenta Anticpa. 

ferent 
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ftrent mode of life and manners, by the em- 
bracing of Christianity." 

The most considerable of these barrows is 
Silbury Hill, which is situated close by the great 
Bath road, one mile south of Avebury, and five 
miles west of Marlborough. This monstrous 
tumuli is unquestionably the largest of the kind m 
England. It measures one hundred and seventy 
feet perpendicular, one hundred and five feet dia- 
meter at the top, and five hundred at the bottom. 
Its shape is/that of a truncated cone, diminish- 
ing gradually from its base to the summit. It 
is evidently formed by art, as the surrounding 
excavations shew from whence the earth was 
obtained. That it was constructed . before the 
. Homans came into this county, is proved by the 
road of that people, which here takes a sweep 
nearly half round it, in its course from Bath to 
Marlborough, &c. In the year 1723, a human 
skeleton, and a curious Bit of a bridle *, were 
found by some people who were digging to 
plant trees on the top. Several attempts have 
been made to explore the centre and bottom of 
this artificial mountain, but I cannot learn that 
any satisfactory discoveries have been made ; nor 

41 Vide Gpugh's Edition of Camden, where a# engraving is 
g?ven ef "this ancient relic. 

does 
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does it appear that any person has ever persever- 
ed to any considerable depth. This is probably 
reserved for some future antiquary ; and I have 
not the least doubt, were a passage to be opened 
6n a level with the native soil, from east to west, 
and a shaft sunk immediately in the centre, but 
that some curious objects would be discovered. 
Analogy seems to warrant the supposition. 

There is no part of England, and perhaps, no 
part of the world, where barrows are so nume- 
rous as on Salisbury Plain . The different Shapes 
have already ,been alluded to. It would be al- 
most endless to particularize the whole ; nor do 
I apprehend such a task would be agreeable to 
the reader. I know it would be tedious to my- 
self, and shall, therefore, close this account with 
& few particulars concerning some that have re* 
gently been explored. 

In the summer of 1800, Mr. Cunnington, 
the gentleman already mentioned, opened several 
barrows in the neighbourhood oT Heytsbury, 
and afterwards favoured me with the following 
particulars: 

" The first that we investigated is called Long- 
barrow. This is forty yards in length, and 
situated about-a quarter of a mile north from the 
house of Sir W. A'Court A section was made 
from the eastern-side to the centre ; and on a 
• level 
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level with the adjoining ground we found a 
stratum of very black mould, ah inch thick, 
\vhich gradually increased in thickness as we 
advanced towards the middle, where it measur- 
ed twelve or more inches in depth. • Hence we 
worked longitudinally for several feet to the 
right and left, and still continued to find the 
black earth at the bottom ; yet, after all our 
researches, found only three or four small pieces 
©f bone, some small bits of pottery, and a piece 
of a stag's horn, five inches and a half in 
length.* 

41 The second was a small circular barrow near 
Knook Castle. We began by cutting a trench 
completely through it, and as near to the middle 
as possible. Working about a foot to the right 
of what I conceived to be the centre, we found 
an urn, sixteen inches deep, fourteen inches 
wide at the bottom, and five and a half at top, 
placed with the mouth downwards. It appears 
to be composed of half burnt clay, and was 
placed upoto the native marie soil On removing 
it, we found the contents to be human and 
animal bones intermingled, mixed with black 
and red earth. The bones had been burnt, and 
.crumbled to dust on being handled. Amongst 
them was the point of a brass sword, or dag- 
ger. Mr. •Wyndham, who attended these exa- 

- 3 minatjons, 
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urinations* supposed that the person interred 
might have been a British chief, and this (the 
cause of his death) buried with hira. After 
re-interring the bones, we brought away as much 
of the urn as we possibly could, which, with 
the point of the sword, I have by me. The 
piece of sword is of whitish brass, covered with 
the verde fust, and about one inch and a half 
long." 

" Within these few days, (Nov. 20th, 1800,) 
I have superintended the opening of one of the 
largest long-barrows in the county. It is situat- 
ed near Boreham* in Warminster parish, a quar- 
ter of a mile south of Battlesbury camp ; it is 
one hundred and eighty-nine feet long at tha 
base, fifty-four feet wide, and fifteen feet high. 
We began in the middle, by making a section 
six feet wide from the extreme edge to the 
centra We then workpd to the right and left 
in the form of a cross. The barrow is composed 
of the white marie eartli and stone, mixed with 
vegetable mould. The adjacent soil is two feet 
nine inches higher than the floor of the barrow. 
In our progress, we have found pieces of stags' 
frorns, animal and, human bones, scattered 
among the earth. On the floor, or bottom of 
the barrow, we find bones in abundance ; some 
&df burnt, . almost • calcined, and black with 

the 
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the action of the fire, charred wood, ashes, &c. 
*The fortifications, or camps, though not 
in such profusion as the barrows, are nevertheless 
verjrnumerous, and of various kinds and dimen- 
sions. Those of Old Sarutn, Battlesbury, Scratch- 
bury, &c. I have already described, I shall, at 
present, merely mention the names and situation 
of the principal among the remainder ; some of 
which I propose to give a further account of, 
when describing the places near which they are 
stationed. 

Ambresbury, an extensive entrenchment, call- 
ed Vespasian's camp. 

Bratton Castle, near Eddington. 

Barbury Castle, near Marlborough* 

Badbury Camp, near Longford. 

Chiselbury Ring, . or Camp, near Compton 
Chamberlain. 

Casterley Entrenchment* near Uphaven. 

Chidbury-Hill Castle, near Everley* 

-Clearbury Ring, or Camp, near Odstock. 
. Chesbury Castle, near Great Bed win. 

Frisbury Camp. -^Hay don Castle, or Hill, near 
Chute* 
. Loddington Castle, near Wanborough. 

Martinsall Castle, or Hill, near Marlborough. 

Old Castle, near Mere. 

Ogburn Ring, or Camp, near Durnford. 

vol. II. i Oldbury 
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Oldbury Hill, or Castle, near Bowood. 

Old Camp, on Boreham Down. 

Round way Hill, of Castle, near Devizes* 

Sherston, west of M almshury. 

Whitestreet Hill, near Stourhead. 

Before I conclade my observations on these 
Downs, I must not omit to mention some particu- 
lars of one of' the natives of the district ; the 
great* bustard, or otis tarda, ofLinnem. This 
very singular animal is one of the largest of our 
land birds; it has been known to weigh thirty 
pounds, and to measure four feefc in length. It 
was formerly very numerous on these plains, but 
the murdering tube of the sportsmen, and pil- 
fering hand of the shepherd, have nearly exter- 
minated the whole race. An insignificant par- 
tridge is protected by the laws of tie land, whilst 
this noble bird, this ctenament to the island, may 
be sacrificed by any of those ignorant clowns, 
whose greatest pride consists in boasting of hav- 
ing destroyed a popr bird ; or, what is no less 
common, nor less reprehensible, of intoxication. 
I cannot repress my indignation at such conduct; 
it degrades a rational being, and renders him of 
far less value to society, than the brute that 

* There are two sorts, the great, and little bustard;, both of 
which are minutely described in Bewicks elegant History of 
Birds* 

parishes. 
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perishes for his amusement* Mr. Gilpin, speak- 
ing of this bird, says, li his own vigilance is a 
better security to him than an act of parliament; 
as he is so noble a prize, the flesh so delicate, 
and the quantity of it So large, he is of course 
frequently the object of the fowler's stratagem." 
Mr. G. proceeds to recount those stratagems: 
which is, by concealing himself in a waggon, 
with a long barrelled gun, or sending off a brace 
of greyhounds, which soon "come up with the 
bustard, though he runs well ; and if they can 
contrive to reach him, just as he is on the point 
of taking wing, (an operation which he performs 
with less expedition than is requisite in such cri- 
tical circumstances) they may perhaps seize 
him." It is a commonly received opinion, yet 
I can assert it is a false one, that the bustard 
cannot spring immediately from the ground, 
without running a considerable way. In the 
summer of 1800, I saw two; they were feeding 
on a track of pasture near'Tilshead. I felt much 
gratified in beholding and examining these rare 
and majestiq bir.ds ; and having amused myself 
by looking .at them for some time through a 
telescope, I approached within eighty yards, 
when they sprang immediately from the ground. 

€$ There is a very essential difference between 
the male and female ; the former is furnished with 

I 2 a sack 
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a sack, or pouch, situated in the fore part of the 
neck, and capable of containing about two 
quarts; the entrance to it is immediately under 
the tongue." This singular reservoir is supposed 
to be filled with water for its own use on the ex- 
teusive Downs, and as a weapon of defence when 
attacked by birds of prey, when it throws out 
the water with such violence, as frequently to 
repel the enemy. Its food is various, as herbs, 
grain, worms, and in winter bark of trees; 
like the ostrich it swallows small stones, bits of 
metal, 1kc. The female makes no nest, but 
making a hole in the ground, deposits two eggs 
about the size of those of a goose, of a pale olive 
brown, with dark spots. She is very shy, for if 
any body touches one of her eggs, while she is 
from her nest in quest of food, she immediately 
abandons her charge. 
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JSTONEHENGE. 
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Sagacious conjecture, founded on prolahle evidence y result- 
ing from the combination of the few facts of which we have 
certain knowledge,, can alone be expected where an inter- 
val of many centuries obstructs our enquiries." 

: MONTHLY REVIEW. 



X HE astonishing assemblage of stones which 
compose the massive ruin thus denominated, is 
situated on the extensive plains I have just de- 
scribed, about two miles west of the village of 
Ambresbury, and seven miles north from the 
city of Salisbury. 

Interesting, hot only from being one of the 
earliest essays of that art, which afterwards ar- 
rived to the utmost perfection in the highly 
wrought cathedral of New Sarum, but also from 
its immediate connection with the attainments 

i 3 and 
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and manners of the first inhabitants of Britain, 
it would prove a most important desideratum to 
ascertain the real purpose and time of its erection. 
Upon these two interesting points we have been 
kept in the dark for the space of nearly thirteen 
hundred years. 

Imagination, ever restless, and ever deciding 
on crude or imperfect information, has multi- 
plied the uses and destinations for which these 
r mystic circles were primarily intended. To exa- 
mine all of which, and the various conjectures^ 
hypotheses, and speculations, that have been 
written on this wonder, would involve me in an 
enquiry too abstruse for my present purpose ; a 
task too severe to encounter. It is a field where 
the mazes of wild opinion are more complex and 
intricate than the ruin ; where sagacity and in- 
genuity have full scope to indulge their playful 
curvetings ; where we may batter down systems 
with the ironic weapons of ridicule, and erect- 
others only to meet the same fate; in short, 
there has ever been so much ambiguity and con- 
jecture in the lucubrations of those persons who 
have written on this marvellQus structure, that I 
was almost deterred from making any attempt to 
explain what has so long remained enveloped in 
uncertainty ; nor should I have had courage to 
oppose a very prevalent opinion, but from the 

acquisition 
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Acquisition of some very important documents # 
which my predecessors had not the good fortune 
to possess. This has given me confidence to 
commence the arduous undertaking of encoun- 
tering the prejudice and confirmed opinions of 
many ; yet I hope the man of candour and libe- 
rality will not suffer prepossession to counteract 
the intrinsic evidence of the following particu- 
lars. As the reader may bfe amused with the vari- 
ous opinions and conjectures already given, I 
will first present him with a cursory review of 
those which have obtained some degree of credit, 
either from their own, ingenuity or the celebrity 
of their authors. 

Inigo Jones adopted an hypothesis of its 
being a temple of the Tuscan order, built by 
the Komans for the worship of Cczlwn, or Ter* 
minus. 

This idea is opposed by Dr. Charlton, who 
would fain assign this structure to the Danes; 
and endeavours to prove that they erected it as 4 
pastime or frolic, during their short-lived triumph 
over the great Alfred, whilst he was concealed 
in a cottage, meditating plans to retrieve his 

* These I obtained from Mr. William Owen, whose intt» 
mate knowledge of British Antiquities and History r , are not 
only apparent in his writings, but have obtained the suffrage 
of many profound critics. 

I 4 fortune. 
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fortune. Spme writers also of thfc present 
day espouse this silly and very improbable no- 
tion. 

It is asserted by Aubrey, to have been a temr 
pie for the Druid worship; and that it was erected 
at a period long before the arrival of the 
Romans in Britain. 

Dr. Stukeley followed in the same track, 
and became a warm x advocate for assigning to the 
Pnjids the honour of raising Stonehenge. In 
prder to establish this opinion, he allows his 
mind to range freely through the regions of 
fancy, and confounds Druidism with the cere- 
monies of the Pagan sacrifices among the Greeks 
find Romans. 

With a more sober mind, Mr. Wood, the ar-? 
chitect, espouses the same hypothesis. 

The next author who holds this opinion, is Dr. 
Smith, who endeavours to prove that the struc- 
ture was primarily intended for astronomical obr 
ser vat ions, as well as religious rites. 

Benjamin Martin, in a publication under the 
title of the Natural History of Wiltshire, affects 
greatly to deride all who have given their opir 
nions on Stonehenge ; and is particularly severe 
upon jthem for supposing the work to be of natu- 
ral stones, when they appear clearly to him to 
f pnsist, of an artificial composition. 

The 
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The next writer that I shall have occasion to 
notice, is Mr. Warltire, who, in the year 1792, 
delivered a lecture on Stonehengp; a few extracts 
from which will shew the futility of chimerical 
hypothesis, when discoursing on such subjects. 

" The name of Stonehenge is Saxon, and 
means hanging stones. The large stones Avere 
brought from the Grey Weathers, on Marlborough 
t)owns, round a circuit of about thirty rniles^ 
Some of these stones are of fine granite, some 
of porphyry, but the largest are of granulated 
quartz. One of these stones is ninety tons 
weight, another one hundred tops. The eross 
stones of the Trilithons, are ofjaspar, foreign 
granite and some of bad porphyry. The altar is 
of porphyry, from the Black Mountain, in South 
Wales ; some of the granite has been brought 
from the Pyrennian Mountains, or Finland, for 
there is none of the kind in this country. This 
structure was so contrived that one person sneak- 
ing behind the interior altar, could be heard dis- 
tinctly by every person within the outer circle, 
but a person without that circle could not hear 
any thing distinctly. It will hold three thou-» 
sand people or thereabouts. It is a vast Theo- 
dolite for observing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. It had a meridian line, ten miles* in 

length, at the time of its formation, from which 

the 
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the present meridian . line varies forty-seven de^ 
grees. The barrows are so placed as to represent 
the stars: the Pleiades, and other heavenly bodies. 
Some of them are in a ring, some of which were 
to represent ancient eclipses in their various gra- 
dations, and the small tumuli in these rings al- 
ways represented the moon. Stonehenge has been 
a place of worship, and for national assemblies, 
OS well as for astronomical observations. 

" There are two clayed pits, and two stones near 
the ditch, to represent the greatest declination of 
the sun. There is one of the trilithons, that an- 
swers to the present meridian ; and after that, 
others come in, during an immense length of 
time. By measuring the shadow of the trilithon 
on the parabolic arch, they were enabled to tell 
how the year passed, and when it began and 
ended. There is a stone in the avenue so placed, 
that the shadow should not appear when the 
moon was in its greatest altitude; and at other 
times shewed what the deficiency was, agreeably 
to a very remote period. The times of assembly 
were the equinoxes and solstices. It was erected 
before the use of iron was known in this coun- 
try ; the artificers' tools were of flint, some of 
which were found lately near an adjoining barrow, 

Or MOVEABLE MOUNT, in which ARE ME CHIP- 

pings of the stones. The stones were, as it 

is 
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is supposed, carried by men, and supported on 
rafts. They were raised by a moveable mount, 
formed into an inclined plane ; that barrow near 
which the tools were found appears to have been 
the instrument made use of. " 

These extracts will be fully sufficient to con- 
vince the reader of the absurdity and imposition 
of such wild conjectures ; which, although cal- 
culated "to elevate and surprise" the ignorant, 
must provoke a smile with the man of erudition. 

None of the above-mentioned writers have 
condescended to search for historical documents 
respecting the subject of enquiry ; some, indeed* 
have quoted the account of it, afc given in the 
British Chronicle, by Geoffrey of Monmouth ; 
wherein the creation of the fabric is ascribecl 
to Ambrosius, as a monument to the me* 
mory of the chieftains *, who on that spot fell 
victims to the treachery of the inhuman Saxons ; 
but in so doing, they affect to treat the whole 
as fabulous. They ought to have considered, 
that the singularity of the structure must have a 
strong tendency to create marvellous ideas ; 
especially hi the brains of those simple and cre- 
dulous historians, who lived in an age of igno? 
ranee and superstition. 

* This circumstance is said to have taken place in the month 
qf'Majr, 475, 

For 
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For my part, whatever shall be attempted in 
these pages, towards an illustration of this dis- 
puted subject, shall be founded upon such his- 
torical documents, as can be collected for that 
purpose. This being my design, it would be' 
highly injudicious to slight the British Chro- 
nicles, which are almost the sole repositories of 
the events transacted in the early period of our 
history, especially should other authorities be in 
unison with what they relate. 

Hie purport of what is said in the history of 
Walter of Oxford, in Welsh, is as follows*. 

4 * After Emrys (i. e. Ambrosius,) had tran- 
quillized every place, he made a journey to Salis- 
bury, to behold the graves of those whom Hen- 
gistyr had caused to be slain of the British chief- 
tains. At that time there were three hundred 
monks, who formed a community in the monas- 
tery of Ambri Mount ; for so it was called, be- 
cause it was founded by a person who was named 
Ambri. And Emrys was grieved to see that spot 
devoid of every mark of honour ; so he sum- 
moned to him all the stone-masons and carpen- 
ters in the isle of Britain, to erect a trophy, 
which should be an eternal memorial round that 
sepulture. 

* This is one out of three chronicles, printed in the Welsh, 
Archaiology, vol. ii, page 77, from manuscripts written about: • 
the twelfth century. 

" Then . 
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" Then after they had assembled 'together, 
their ingenuity failed them. Thereupon Tramorj 
archbishop of Caer-Llion, drew near to them, 
and thus spoke to Emrys : — ' My Lord, cause 
thou to come before thee Merdin (Merlin) the 
bard of Gortheyrn ; for he is able to invent a 
wonderful structure, through his skill, to be of 
eternal duration.' So Merdin was brought to 
Emrys ; and the King was joyful to see him ; 
ami Emrys desired him to foretel the events 
which were to come in future on this island. 
But Merdin replied : * It is not right to declare 
those things, except when there is a necessity ; 
and were I, on the contrary, to speak of them, 
the spirit that instructs me would depart when I 
should stand in need of it.' Upon that, the King 
would not press him farther ; but enquired of 
him in what manner he could invent a fair and 
lasting work, over that spot. 

" Thereupon Merdin advised a journey to 
Ireland, to the place where stood the cdr y cazvri, 
or the circle of the giants, *on the mountain of 
Cilara. For thereon are stones of extraordinary 
quality, of which nobody has any knowledge ; 
and they are not to be obtained by might, nor 
by strength, but by art : and, were they at this 
place in the state they are there, they would 
stand to eternity. So Emrys then said laugh* 
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ingly, by what means can they be brought from 
thence ? Merdin replied, move not thyself to 
laughter, because I speak but seriousness and 
truth ; for those stones are mystical, and are 
capable of producing a variety of cures ; they 
were originally brought thither by giants, from 
the extremities of Spain ; and they placed them 
in their present positioh. The reason of their 
bringing them was, that when any of them 
should be attacked by disease, they M^ere wont 
to make a fomentation in the midst of the 
stones, first laving the stones ; that water they 
poured into the fomentation ; and through that 
they obtained perfect health from the ills that 
might affect them ; for they put herbs in the 
fomentation, and those healed the wounds. 

" When the Britons heard of the virtues of 
those stones, immediately they set off to bring 
them ; Uthyr Pendragon, being commissioned 
to be their leader, taking fifteen thousand armed 
men with him ; Merdin also was sent, as being 
the most scientific of his cotemporaries. 

"At that time Gillamori was a king in Ire* 
land ; who, on hearing of the affair, came with 
a great army against them ; and he demanded 
of them the purport oQheir errand. When the 
King understood their business, he laughed, 
saying, ' It is no wonder to me that a feeble 

4 race 
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race of men has been able to ravage the isle of 
Britain, if its* natives are so silly as to provoke 
the people of Ireland to fight with them about 
Stones.' Then they fought fiercely ; and num- 
bers were slain on both sides, until at length 
Gillamori gave way, and his men fled. 

" Then Merdin said, ' Exert now the utmost 
skill you are acquainted with', to carry the stone* 
away :' but it availed them .mot. Merdin then 
laughed ; and without any labour, but by the 
effect of science, he readily brought the stones 
to the ships. So they thus brought them to 
Ambri Mount. • 

" Then Emrys summoned to him ail the chiefs 
and graduated scholars of the kingdom, in order 
through their advice r to adorn that place with a 
magnificent ornament. Thereupon he put the 
crown of the kingdom on his head ; celebrated 
the festival of Whitsuntide for three days suc- 
cessively ; rendered to all in the island their 
respective rights ; and supplied his men, in * 
becoming manner, with gold, silver, horses, 
and arms. So when every thing Wis prepared, 
Emrys desired Merdin to elevate the stones, as 
they were in Cilara ; and this he accomplished. 
Then every body confe^ed that ingenuity sur- 
passed strength-" 

The 
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Tlie relation in the Welsh copy, by Gebffrey 
of Monmouth, .is nearly to the same effect; ex- 1 
cept that in some parts it is more diffuse. So 
also is an old Welsh chronicle, by an unknown 
writer ; only that in the latter there is no men- 
tion of the stones being originally brought to 
Ireland from any distant country. 

'fhe account of the slaughter of the British 
chiefs, through the treachery of Hengist, which 
precedes the above quotation, is circumstantially 
copied from Nennius ; the event is likewise 
recorded in the historical Triades of the Britons, 
in words of the following import : 

" One the three treacherous assemblies of the 
isle of Britain, was the meeting of the principal 
men of the Cymry, (the Welsh) and the depu- 
ties of the Saxons, on the mountain of Caer 
Caradoc, where the plot of the long-knives, 
through the treachery of Gortheyrn, was carried 
into effect ; for by his advice, and the abetment 
of the Saxons, nearly all the chieftains of the 
Cymry were slain." 

That the Caer Caradoc, 6r camp of Caracta- 
cus, mentioned in the above, was near the site 
' of the present Ambresbury, is confirmed by other 
Triades. One of them stiles the choir of Em- 
rys, in Caer Caradoc, one of the three incessant 
choirs of the isle of Britain j where it is stated 

there 
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there wer6 two thousand four hundred monks* 
one hundred for every hour, of the four and 
twenty in rotation, performing the service of 
God without intermission. 

There is a triad, called the three mighty deeds 
of the island of Britain, one of which is the 
1 i erecting of the work of Emrys. " A memorial 
likewise of the erection of this structure, is still 
preserved in some of the Welsh proverbs ; for, 
when any great difficulty is mentioned, they call 
it ' Mai gwaith Emrys, ' like the work of Emrys 4 
and * Mai codi gwaith Emrys,' like the raising of 
the work of EmTys< 

From these records it clearly appears, that 
Stonehenge was the work of the Romanized Bri* 
tons, about the latter end of the fifth century; 
Let us now advert to the foregoing evidence; 
What is mentioned first in order is the extract 
from the British histories, which it has been the 

fashion to decry as fabulous altogether* I readily 
admit that those writings contain many absurd 

fictions; and where are the ancient chronicles 
that are free from similar blemishes ? These, at 
the time they were written, were believed to be 
true history, as well by the chroniclers them- 
selves, as by the people at large. But suppose 
the extract under consideration be minutely 
examined, what great impossibility does there 
vol. 11. k appear 
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appear in it ? Their bringing of the stones froai 
Ireland is the only part of it which can be strict- 
ly denominated of such a description. But 
compare this tfith the real feet presented to u* 
in the structure. There we behold stones of va- 
rious kinds; the largest class, however, consist 
of ' pure, fine-grained, compact, sand-stone/ 
fc'hich are to be found m abundance on Mart- 
borough Downs, and also, as I am informed, 
all over Salisbury Plain, by boring to a certain 
depth : there are three or four other softs, which 
certainly have been collected from distant places* 
as none of a similar texture are to be found near 
the spot; and, agreeably to the account in the 
foregoing extract, some of them were, with as 
much probability, brought from Ireland, as from 
any other country. 

The memorials of Stonehenge, which are 
contained in the triades, and in the traditionary 
sayings of Wales, are evidences wMch I con* 
ceive to be conclusive ; and, as they are simple, 
they require no further illustration. 

With respect to those writers who have dis- 
dained searching for historical memorials, and 
have attributed the origin of * Stonebenge to the 
Druids, merely by consulting their own imagina- 
tions, I . must observe, that in addition to the 
above historical testimony, there are some proofs 

of 
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of a negative kind against assigning the erection 
of this fabric to a period purely Druidkal. 

In the first place, the circles wherein the Bri- 
tons held their meetings, agreeably to the Bardie 
or Druidical system, were particularly required 
to l>e composed of stones in their natural state ; 
and all the remains of them will shew that this 
principle was never transgressed, as may be par- 
ticularly seen in those indisputably ancient^ of 
Avebury, Stanton Drew, Boscawek, and 
Roll Rich. But the construction of Stonc- 
henge militates against such a principle, as thfc 
stones bear the marks of being considerably 
worked by art, and must therefore have been the 
production of a subsequent period, when the 
force of events had caused a relaxation in the 
observance of the Bardic institutions. This con- 
clusion derives additional strength from a cir- 
cumstance not generally known. Several pieces 
of pottery, evidently of Roman manufacture, or 
made from their models, were discovered (after 
the fall of the large stones in the year 1 797) in 
the soil which served for their foundation. 

I shall now dismiss the subject, with a few ad- 
ditional remarks tin the most material topics 
which have been urged towards throwing light 
upon the time when it was probably erected. 

k 2 . The 
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The idea of making it a Roman temple, is 
coming nearer to the true era of its construction 
than some people have imagined, or will allow, 
for it discovers traits of the character belonging 
to the architecture of that people, though not 
intended as a place of their worship; and is cer- 
tainly, in its Structure, contrary to all other re- 
mains of British works. 

Those who have assigned to the Danes the 
credit of being the founders of Stonehenge, surely 
were not aware of the difficulties to which they 
committed themselves. One observation is suf- 
ficient to overthrow their belief. We are inform- 
ed by Bishop Gibson, that Stonehenge is men- 
tioned by Nennius, who lived about 620. Now 
the Danes did not visit this country till the 
reign of Egbert, upwards of two hundred yeais 
after. The opinion jseems to have originated 
from the circumstance of several similar circles, 
though on a smaller scale, that are to be met 
with in Denmark, and on the shores of Sweden. 
Some of the most remarkable of these are de- 
scribed by Mr. Coxe, in his interesting Tour 
through the Northern Countries*. But these 
circles were uot the work of the present inhabi- 
tants : they have no memorials concerning such 

* Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
vol. r. p. 311. Fourth edition. 

remains ; 
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remains ; only that the popular traditions attribute 
them to a race of giants formerly inhabiting 
these countries. The giants here alluded to, 
were the Cimbri, which should not be con- 
founded with the Goths, and of whom a rem- 
nant, under the name of Wendi, is to be found . 
still existing among the mountains of Saxony 
speaking a sister dialect of the Cymraeg of 
Wales ; and who are ever called Welshmen by 
their Gothic neighbours. 

The deduction may be made in a few words. 
In the foregoing statement we find historical 
records in unison with particular principles and 
maxims of the Bardic institution ; the former 
fix the erection of Stonehenge to some point 
of time in the fifth century, subsequent to the 
massacre of the Britons ; and the latter clearly 
militating against assigning its foundation to a 
period anterior to the Christian era. 

Such, then, is my opinion of the time in 
which this structure was raised, and of the pur- 
pose for which it was intended ; yet, if any facts 
can be adduced sufficiently powerful to over- 
throw the arguments here used, I shall willingly 
retract my assertions. My only wish is to eli*-\ 
cidate a dark period of our history ; if this can 
be effected by the superior validity of more au«« 
thentic information, I shall readily acknowledge 

K 3 " my 
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my errors, and will embrace the truth, though 
it proceed even from the mouth of an enemy. 

Having endeavoured to ascertain the origin of 
this celebrated structure, my next object will 
be to explain what it now is. This I will en- 
deavour to do in a manner as clear and perspicu- 
ous as possible. To assist me in such explanation, 
and to give those persons who have not seen the 
place some idea of the disposition and arrange- 
ment of the stones, I have thought it adviseable 
to annex ground plans, &c. one, as presumed 
to be, when perfect, (Compartment II.) the other 
as it now remains. These I have partly copied 
from Mr. Smith, making some small alterations 
and corrections in Compartment I. particularly 
representing the position of the large trilithon 
which fell in 1797, fig. 13, and 14. 

Stonehenge, when viewed from a distance, 
appears but a diminutive object. It seems like a 
spot on the surface of an immense area, or like 
the sails of a ship when very remote from land, 
as seen by a person on the beech. This is the 
idea excited when approaching it from Salisbury, 
a small sketch of which is given in Compartment 
H. A. The other sketch, B, represents it as 
seen from the north-east, when rising the hill 
towards Bulford. In this I have endeavoured 
to mark the raised road, which Dr. Stukeley 

calls 
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calls the Cursus* Both views include some bf 
the barrows. When I sketched A, the sun had 
just passed the meridian and shone immediately 
on the stones, which appeared quite white, as 
relieved from the distant rising grounds. The 
other represents them on the brow of the hill, 
quite dark against a light sky, as seen when the 
sun is declining in the west. 

This singular combination of stones is sup- 
posed to have consisted origipally of two circles, 
two portions of ovals, and some detached stones. 
This is generally acknowledged, and as such has 
been represented in the ground plans of Dr. 
Stukeley and Mr. Smith. The latter I have adopted 
.from a conviction that it is the most correct. I 
shall not enter jqto an examination of the dif- 
ferent plans and sections of it that have been pub* 
lished, for it is a singular fact, that there is as 
much difference and contradiction in this par- 
ticular, as on its origin and uses. The plans 
published by Inigo Jones, are so glaringly in* 
correct, that ope can scarcely believe he ever saw 
the place. Compartment I. contains a ground plan 
of Stonehenge, as it existed in November, 1 800, 
when I compared every view and ground plan 
I could obtain, with the structure, Those stones 
marked with cross strokes, represent such as re-? 
gained standing ; those that are fallen, and the 

k 4 fragments, 
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fragments, I have sketched with only a single 
outline, preserving the shape of the stones as 
nearly as possible. 

The outer circle of stones originally consisted 
of thirty uprights, surmounted with an equal 
number of imposts, or stones horizontally placed 
on their tops. A portion of these is represented 
in Compartment I. fig. 1 . The upright pillars 
of this circle have two tenons on the top, and 
the imposts two mortoises to correspond. These 
are represented also in Compartment I. fig. 6 9 
and 10. Only seventeen of these uprights re- 
main standing, and six imposts, which are 
marked with small dotted lines projecting from 
the standing stones in the ground plan, Com- 
partment I. These uprights are not all of an 
uniform size or height ; though they are, on an 
average, about sixteen feet high, and measure 
commonly eighteen feet in circumference. The 
space between the uprights is nearly the same 
width as the stones ; about three feet and a half. 
The entrance (marked J, Compartment II. ) is 
wider than either of the other spaces 

The second circle^ also consisted of thirty up? 
rights, without any imposts. These are of 
various species of stone, and of very different 
$izes ; some are about seven feet high. One of 
these is shewn ii} Compartment I. fig. S. TJiis 

rapge 
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range is about nine feet six inches distant, 
within-side the first circle. Fig. 15, Compart- 
ment I. Mr. Smith supposed was taken from 
some mineral spring ; "for, betwixt the laminae 
it appears like rusty iron ; the colour of the 
stone is what the miners call pigeon-breasted." 
Dr. Stukeley has represented this circle to con- 
sist of forty pillars. Mr. Wood has made out 
twenty-nine, and asserts that they were covered 
with imposts as those are of the outer circle. He 
seems to have derived this erroneous opinion from 
the situation and peculiarity of the impost 
marked B, Compartment I. Eight of these stones 
are now standing, but much mutilated. 

The next and grandest part of this structure, 
was originally an ellipsis or oval. Inigo Jones 
made it an hexagon. In doing this he not only 
invented positions, but absolutely removed the 
site of those that were fixed and existed in 
statu quo. 

This grand elliptical colonnade consisted of 
fourteen upright pillars, and seven architraves, 
which Dr. Stukeley expressively called trili- 
thons. Each pillar had one tenon, and each im- 
post two mortoises ; see Compartment I. fig. 2, 
where they are represented complete. Fig. 5, 
sljews the upright stone with its tenon ; fig. 9, 

4 is 
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is^thc impost, with the relative situation of the 
two mortoises. 

There are only six of these noAv standing, 
which are marked in the plan. The two flat 
stones marked 13, and the impost 14, are re- 
presented as they now lay. These fell down on 
the 3d of January, 1 797. 

Dr. Maton (a gentleman I have already men- 
tioned) wrote an account of this circumstance, 
which has been published in the Archaelogia, and 
/rom which I have extracted the following par- 
ticulars : This triiithon " fell outwards, nearly 
in the western direction, the impost, in its fall, 
striking against one of the stones of the outer 
circle, which, however, has not thereby been 
driven very considerably out of its perpendicu- 
larity. The lower ends of the two uprights, or 
supporters, being now exposed to view, we are 
enabled to ascertain the form into which tliey 
were hewn. They are not right-angled, but. 
bivelled off in such a manner that the stofie 
which stood nearest to the upper part of the 
adytum, is twenty-two feet in length on one 
side, and not quite twenty on the other ; the 
difference with the corresponding sides of the 
fellow-supporter is still greater, one being as 
jnuch as twenty-three, and the other scarcely 

nineteen 
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nineteen feet in iength. The breadth of each is 
(at a medium) seven feet nine inches, and the 
thickness three feet. The impost, which is a 
perfect parallelopipedon, measures sixteen feet 
in length ; four feet six inches in breadth ; and 
two feet six inches in thickness. 

" Now a cubic inch of the substance of which 
the above stones are composed, weighing ac- 
cording to my experiments, one ounce six pen- 
nyweights, the ponderosity of the entire trili- 
thon will be found to be nearly seventy tons ; 
the impost alone is considerably more than eleven 
tons in weight. This stone, which was project- 
ed about two feet beyond the supporters, made 
an impression in the ground to the depth of 
seven inches or more ; it was averted in its ten-* 
dency to roll by the stone it struck whilst falling. 
It appears that the longest of the supporters was 
not more than three feet six inches deep in the 
ground, (measuring down the middle) nor the 
other but little more than three feet. In the 
cavities left in the ground, there were a few frag- 
ments of stone of the same nature as that forming, 
the substance of the triiithou, and some masses of 
chalk. These materials seem to have been placed 
here with a view to secure the perpendicular 
position of the supporters," 



11 
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" We do not find the precise time of any alte- 
ration prior to this, upon record; it is therefore 
probable, that none may have happened for seve^- 
ral centuries ; and the late accident being the 
only circumstance ascertained with exactness, 
may be considered as a remarkable era in the his- 
tory of this noble monument of ancient art." 

I was induced to prefix two small trilithons, 
marked a, and b, Compartment II. in conse- 
quence of the peculiarity of the stone, fig. 7, 
Compartment I. 

This stone differs so materially from either of 
the imposts of the first circle, or of the large 
oval, that it has puzzled many people; nor can 
I assign it any place, unless there were two small 
trilithons, as marked in the annexed complete 
plan. Within-side there was another oval, com- 
prised of thirteen upright stones, without any 
imposts. Besides these, there is a large flat stone, 
marked 17, Compartment I. called the altar. 
Within-side the vallum, are two other stones*, 
marked e and f ; and a large flat one laying in a 
direct line with the entrance marked d, Com- 
partment II. Another very large stone (indeed 
the most ponderous here) is situated by the road 

* Mr. Owen conjectures that these stones formed part of a 
true Baedic, or Druidical circle, which existed here before 
(he Romans came into the country. 

side, 
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side, in a direct line with the entrance marked c, 
fig. 1 1 , and Compartment I. This is unhewn, and 
presents, says Mr. Carter, "a lively idea of a ve- 
nerable Druidical figure with a flowing beard, in 
an attitude of devotion, bending towards the sa- 
cred pile." Its height is sixteen feet four inches, 
and twenty-four feet nine inches |in circumfe- 
rence ; this immediately faces the entrance, and 
is five degrees, bearing towards the east from 
north-east. Directly north and south of the tem- 
ple, just within the vallum, is the appearance 
of two circular cavities, encompassed with the 
earth that was thrown out of them. I have 
marked one of these, letter o, Compartment IT. 
By the foregoing statement it appears that this 
structure was formerly (I will not say originally) 
composed of one hundred and twenty-nine stones, 
situated in the following order : 

Uprights of the outer circle, 30 

Imposts, or architraves over the same, 30 
The second circle, 30 

The great ova 1 , or trilithons, 14 

Imposts on them, 7 

The inward oval, 1 3 

The altar, 1 

Three stones on the bank, 3 

. The large stone facing the entrance, 1 

Out 
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Out of this number there appears to be only 
eighty-nine remaining, and a few fragments. 
The diameter of the outer circle is one hundred 
and four feet, just one third the diameter of the 
area included within the ditch, which is three 
hundred and twelve feet. This area consists of 
one acre and a quarter of land, and will contain 
six thousand people, allowing a square yard for 
each person to stand on. 

Dr. Stukeley, when speaking of these remains, 
says, " Other buildings fall by piece meal ; but 
here a single stone is a ruin, and lies like the 
haughty carcass of Goliah." This is a \cry fair, 
and not much overstrained, comparison; but the 
following h one of those flights of fancy, which 
the Doctor too often indulged in, and thereby 
deceived many of his unsuspicious readers: " If 
you look upon the perfect part, you fancy entire 
quarries mounted up into the air; if upon the rude 
havock below, you see as it were the bvweh of a 
mountain turned inside outwards." Descriptions 
of this kind have been often promulgated, 
though I never knew one more hyperbolic than 
the preceding. They excite false ideas; and 
many people, upon viewing the structure, find 
it not answerable to their sanguine expectations. 
I felt this when I first saw it; and know seve- 
ral persons who experienced the same. Although 

we 
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we readily acknowledge that it is a wonderful 
structure, yet we should not suffer our admira- 
ration to overpower our reason. It has long been 
denominated the wonder of the island *; but the 
mystery that attends its origin, is the most sur- 
prising circumstance attached to if* The re- 
sources and energies of human genius are bound- 
less, and have effected, in the regions of art and 
science, much mure admirable and extraordinary 
performances than Stonehenge. I mention these 
hints, not with a view of detracting from the 
ingenuity and skill displayed in the erection of 
this structure, but to deduce this inference, that 
such stones may be raised now, and probably 
with much less labour, and in a shorter time. 
The trilithcm, fig. 16 9 says the Doctor, " hap- 
pened to be of a very durable English marble, 
and has not been much impaired by weather. 
My Lard JVinchelsea and myself took a consi- 
derable walk on the top of it, but it was a 
frightful situation." Mr. King was truly 
justified in calling this " an odd instance of 
English oddity. " Had these daring adventurers 
been taking a walk on the top of Salisbury catke* 

* Avebury is evidently much more ancient — was upon a 
more magnificent and extensive scale) yet this is scarcely no- 
ticed by writers, nor is it known by hundreds of people in 
this county. 

3 dral y 
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draly such an account of their frightful situation 
would appear justifiable; but surely twenty feet 
from the ground, and ten feet in length, could 
not be so very frightful, or considerable I 

I will not detain the reader much longer on 
this subject ; nor do I intend to enter into a dis- 
cussion concerning its astronomical application ; 
though I believe that Mr. Smiths hypothesis is 
not so chimerical as many persons, who have 
only looked at it superficially, will acknowledge* 
But as I have not examined it with that accu- 
racy which might enable me to decide* I will 
not support an hypothesis, or advance a proposi- 
tion, but what I belicoe to be strictly coirect, and 
founded on reasonable deductions* 

Amongst the multitude of drawings and plates 
that I have seen of this structure, few are either 
correct, or calculated to convey a just idea of 
the number of stones, their circular appearance* 
their shape, or relative proportion. The person 
who drew it for the Britannia, must have seen it 
from the clouds; but as I cannot follow him 
there> I shall pass by his bird's-eye view. The 
views in Inigo Jones's work, drawn by J* Hassell, 
are tolerably correct ; but the situations are not 
well chosen, nor is any keeping preserved. There 
are many insignificant ones published separately, 
and in books, but unworthy of notice. The 

most 
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most considerable, and most correct ever yet 
published, is in Mr. King's elegant work already 
noticed. Two of these were drawn by the Rev. 
Mr. Racket, and axe etched in a very tasty and 
masterly style by Mr. Storer. Another, from 
the correct pencil of Mr. Hearne, is published 
by Mr. Byrne in his antiquities. This is a beau- 
tiful picture, with a fine grand effect; but it is 
only a partial view of some of the stones. 

The accuracy of my own can best be ascer- 
tained by those who will compare it with the 
structure; yet I fear that, notwithstanding all 
my endeavours to be exact, some faults may 
still exist. . The confusion that arises from the 
number of displaced and broken stones, renders 
it a matter of considerable difficulty to deter- 
mine their relative situations with correctness. 

Many persons have supposed these stones to 
be Composition, and there are those who still 
persist in this erroneous opinion. The skilful 
mineralogist knows the contrary ; and a gentle- 
man* well versed in this science, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the characters of these stones: 
" All the great pillars, as those forming the out- 
ward circle, the five pair innermost, and the 
great stone, with the two lateral ones near the 

* Tracts and OBservations on Natural History and Physio- 
logy, by Robert Townson, LL. D. 
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ditch, are of a pure, fine-grained, compact sand* 
stone, which makes no effervescence with acicta 
As far as the lichens which cover the pillars, will 
permit one to judge, some are of a yellowish 
colour, others white. The second row of pil- 
lars, and the six which are innermost of all, are 
of a kind of fine grained griinstein, where the 
black hornblende is the only constituent which 
has a crystalline form, or spatous appearance. 
This, in some pillars, is but sparingly scattered 
in the principal mass ; in others, it forms a prin- 
cipal part The mass, or ground, has a finely 
speckled green and white appearance, an uneven 
fracture, makes a slight effervescence with acids, 
and may be scratched with a knife. This stone 
strikes fire difficultly with steel. But in this se- 
cond row there are two pillars of a quite different 
nature. That on the right hand, is a true and 
well characterized blackish siliceous s hist us, the 
kiezel schiefer of Werner; that* on the left, is 
argillaceous shistus. The great slab, or altar, is 
a kind of grey cos, a very fine-grained, calcareous 
sand-stone. It makes a brisk effervescence in 
Aitrous acid, but dissolves not in it ; strikes fire 
with steel, and contains some minute spangles of 
silver mica." 

I trust that these particulars will be sufficient 
to remove every doubt that may exist concern- 
i . . > insr 
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ing the quality of these stones. I wish that my 
arguments may prove equally satisfactory relative 
to their destination ; but should I not succeed 
in this respect, I shall ever feel a conscious 
satisfaction of having discharged my duty to my 
reader, 'in having assiduously endeavoured to fur- 
nish him with the most totrect and faithful deli- 
neations of this structure than any that have 
ever before appeared. I shall now close my ob- 
servations with the following Sonnet, by T. 
TVarton. 

Thou, noblest monument o( Albion's isle, 
Whether by Merlin's aid, from Scythia's shore 

To Amber's fatal plain, Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant hands the mighty pile, 
T'entomb his Britons, slain by Hengist's guile*. 
Or Druid Priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught 'mid thy massy maze their mystic lore : 

Or Danish chiefs, enrich'd with savage spoil, 

To "Victory's idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 
Eear'd the rude heap $ or, in thy haUow'd round, 

Repose the Kings of Brutus' genuine line ; 
Or here those Kings in solemn state were crown'4; 

Studious to trace thy ponderous origin, 
We muse on many an ancient tale renown'd. 



* One of the Bardic traditions about Stonehenge. 
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SECT. XXL 



AMBRESBURY, 



V^ommonlt called Amesbury; gives name 
to the hundred in which it is situated. 

Without resorting to the contradictory opi- 
nions that have been advanced concerning the 
origin of this place, it is sufficient to observe, 
that from every inference which can be deduced, 
Ambresbury was undoubtedly a British settle- 
ment Whether it received its denomination, 
according to Toland, from Ambres' consecrated 
stones, from its neighbouring monument Stpne- 
henge, being erected by Aurelius Ambrosius *, 
(Emrys) or from Ambri, a British monk, having 
founded a monastery here, (as already observed) 
is not easily to be determined. That it was a 

* This valiant King is supposed to have been slain near this, 
place in a pitched battle with the Saxons. In the decline of 
the Roman empire he took upon himself the government of 
Britain ; and, with the assistance of the brave Arthur, repulsed 
the Saxons in several engagements. 

town 
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town of much consequence in ancient times, 
seems unquestionable ; and it has been supposed 
that when the Britons resorted to the general 
Gorsspdd at Stonehenge, Ambresbury might have 
been used fls a resting place, or town of copgrer 
gation ; and that in con/sequence, Ambri might 
have founded the monastery for the benefit of 
future devotees. That the monastery did exist 
is certain ; for all authorities agree that it was 
destroyed by a rapacious Sa;xon chief, p^lle4 
Gurthurm. 

The dispersion of the Britons, and the sucr 
cesses of the Saxons, were not beneficial to mor 
nastic foundations, till the establishment of 3, 
monarchy, under which we observe a similar de- 
gree of devotion to revive ; and, from whatever 
pause arising, Ambresbury was refounded as a 
nijnnery, by Elfrida, widow of King Edgar, in 
expiation, as is supposed, for the atrocious and 
unprovoked murder of her son-in-law, Edwar4 
the Martyr, at Corfe Castle, The mental fears 
pf the guilty Queen were so great, that it is 
asserted she covered herself with little grosses^ 
as amulets, in her imagination, sufficiently power* 
ful to k^ep off thp Devil, whose visitations she 
had but too much reason to dread, from thp 
$ normoijs wickedness of Ijtt conduct, . 

* 3 Uw 
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Her son, the weak and inglorious Ethelred 
the Second, was a benefactor to his mother's 
foundation ; but it is not improbable that the 
nunnery again sunk into obscurity during the 
government of the Danes, who were much more 
inclined to rapine and plunder than to the pro- 
motions of religious establishments, so contrary 
to their system of depredatory policy. 

That, however, the nunnery did not sink into 
oblivion, is evident ; for the nuns were expelled 
in the reign of Henry the Second for inconti- 
nency, and others brought from Fontevrault, in 
Normandy, to replace them, whose conduct 
seems to have been of such a contrary nature, 
as to induce Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry 
the Third, to retire to Ambresbury, where she 
took the veil, and died a nun in the year 1291* 
Her example and persuasion impelled her grand- 
daughter, Mary, the sixth daughter of Edward 
the First, in company with thirteen children 
of the English nobility, also to take the veil in 
this place at ten years of age, on Assumption- 
day, 1285. 

The nunnery flourished under different bene- 
factors till its dissolution under Henry the 
Eighth, when its revenues, amounting to 5581. 
10s. 2d. were invested in the crown. These 
estates afterward? became the property of the 

Queensbury 
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Queensbury family, and are now enjoyed by the 
reigning Duke, 

The present house was built on the site of 
the monastery, from designs of Inigo Jones, and 
was finished by Mr. Webb, his son-in-law. Here 
the gentle and the modest Gay passed his hap- 
piest days, under the beneficent patronage of 
the late Duke and Duchess. For some years 
past the house was occupied by a society of 
nuns from Louvain, in Flanders, who sought 
peace and protection in this retirement, but have 
lately been removed to Dorsetshire. Here they 
were allowed to wear the proper habits of their 
order, and practise all the religious forms pre- 
scribed by the rules of St. Augustine. 

The river Avon meanders through the gardens 
and grounds contiguous to the house ; over this 
is thrown a Chinese bridge and temple, These, 
and all the appurtenances of the gardens, are in 
a ruinous state. " But Chinese summer-houses, v 
observes Mr. Thelwall, " and diamond walks, 
and other reKques of the frippery of false taste, 
prevent the lover of native simplicity from be- 
wailing the neglect. In a pictursque point of 
view, desolation itself is preferable to the spruce- 
ness and affectation of artificial scenery. " 

A little westward of the river, is a camp, occu- 
pying the whole summit of a hill; but the area 

L 4 within 
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within the banks, is now filled with various trees, 
and was appropriated to pleasure grounds, by the 
late Duke of Queensbury. This has been 
generally attributed to Vespasian ; but from the 
barrows included within the vallum, its situation, 
and several other circumstances, I am inclined 
to think that it is the camp, or town, which is 
often mentioned and referred to in the old 
British writings, under the name of Caer Cara- 
doc. That it might have been afterwards oc- 
cupied by Vespasian s troops, is not at all im- 
probable. It is constructed in the shape of an 
oblong square, with a*very deep vallum towards 
the west. To the ea6t it overlooks the town, 
and the hill is very steep do\frn to the river, 
which runs close at its base. The road that 
leads from Ambresbury to Warminster, is cut 
through the rampart of this fortification. 

The town of Ambresbury is pleasantly situat- 
ed in a small irriguous valley on the banks of the 
Upper Avon, and consists of two streets. " The 
town* is straggling, and indifferently built, and 
has all the appearance of decay. It has been in 
a much more flourishing condition ; especially 
when the celebrated Duke and Duchess of 
Queensbury kept their court at Amesbury House. 

* A pedestrian excursion* Monthly Magazine. 

The 
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Tht memory of this is traditionally preserved 
among the inhabitants, who seem to envy the 
better times of their forefathers, and to repine 
(not without some shew of justice) that the 
rents collected from tl^e produce of their indus- 
try are spent in distant fteigbbourhoods, or swal- 
lowed up by the prodigal vices of a large city. 
It would be well for Amesbury if this were its 
only calamity. There is one of a still more de* 
solating nature, in which it partakes in common 
with the whole surrounding country ; I mean 
the enormous accumulation of farms. There are 
three or four individuals in this neighbourhood 
who rent to the anjount of 10001. each ; that is 
to say, so many agricultural can ibals, who have 
devoured their eight or ten families apiece. The 
principal support of the town is the curiosity of 
travellers ; and some little time ago, when the 
nunnery was first established there, the number 
of visitors was very considerable; and Ames* 
bury had a transient gleam of reviving pros- 
perity." The church is very antique and curious, 
and was probably appended to the abbey. A 
charity school was erected here in the year 1715, 
for the education of fifteen poor boys, and the 
same number of girls. The market day is on 
Friday ; and here are four annual fairs on May 

17*, 
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17th, June 2fid, October 6th, and the first 
Wednesday after the 1 2th of December. Ainbres- 
bury is a gfeat thoroughfare to Warminster, 
Wells, &c. 

I shall now conduct the reader across the 
Downs to Tottenham, with a few occasional re- 
marks on some objects that occur in the course 
of this route. About two miles north of Ames- 
bury, on the banks of the Avon, is Bulford. 
Near this village are two large stones of the 
same kind as those at Stonehenge. One bf them 
is situated in the middle of the river, and, as I 
am informed, has an iron ring fixed in it ; but 
the waters being very high I could not see it. 
The other is on the Downs, a little to the south* 
east of the village; and about a mile farther up 
the valley is another, all evidently appertaining 
to the structure I have already described ; but 
whether they were ever brought from the circle, 
or were left here on their passage, or whether 
they belonged to an avenue stationed between 
Stonehenge and Avebury, it is impossible to 
determine. Hence, all the way to Tidworth, the 
barrows are scattered about in great profusion. 
Tidworth is a small inconsiderable village, chief* 
ly worthy of attention from being the residence 
'of Edward Poore, Esq. whose collection of 

drawings, 
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drawings, from the antique, prints, and books, 
are very rare and valuable. The house is but 
small and very secluded ; yet here the man of 
literature and science will find ample amusement. 
Here are two or three good paintings by Mor- 
timer, and several others by Italian artists. In 
this parish there is an alms-house, built by a 
former proprietor of the manor, for four persons 
of either sex. 

About one mile north-west of this village, 
is Chidbury, or Shidbury Hill, which is consider- 
ed to be the highest part of the plain. All the 
summit of this hill is occupied by a camp, which 
overlooks a most extensive expanse of country. 
The entrenchment, which only extends round 
part of the hill, is very deep. Aubrey calls it 
British, and this opinion seems highly probable. 
From the top of the hill, a ditch extends to a 
considerable distance towards the east, and a 
double one towards the north. The latter ap- 
pears to have communicated with a town, which 
was situated at the foot of the hill. The ine- 
quality of the ground, and the intersecting en- 
trenchments, induce me to think that some con- 
siderable ruins are buried beneath the turf. Very 
bad weather, and short days (November 1800), 
prevented me examining it as much as I wished. 
I must, therefore, leave it for the present, and 

4 proceed 
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proceed to Ludgershall, which is about three 
miles east of this place. 

LuggersJutll, Ludgershall^ or Lurgershall, is 
a small borough town, though its appearance 
will scarcely entitle it to the name of a village, 
at least there are many villages in the county, 
of much better appearance, and possessing many 
better buildings. % But its glory is declining, 
and its importance, like the walls of its old 
castle, is nearly dwindled away. It is an ancient 
borough by prescription, and sent members to 
all the parliaments in the reign of Edward the 
First. It made three returns in the reign of 
Edward the Second, and three in the reign of 
Edward the Third. From the ninth of Richard 
the Second, till the ninth of Henry the Fifth, it 
was not represented, but ever since that period 
two members have been returned. The number 
of voters is about seventy ; they are either free- 
holders or leaseholders of the borough. Here, as 
at many other borough towns, every free house 
is numbered with large figures ; glaring stigtnas 
of venality ! This is a distressing subject either 
to think on, or write about. I shall therefore 
leave it, and proceed to another, — the Castle; 
which, though reduced to an unintelligible heap 
of rubbish, is probably much more pleasing to 
contemplate, than when garrisoned with fera- 
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cious soldiers*. When it was erected, or by 
whom, I cannot discover. A legendary account 
states, that King Lud erected a casfle here, 
which obtained the name of Lud-gar's-Hall. The 
first account I can meet with relative to this 
xastle, is in Leland, who informs us, that •* Lug- 
gershall was sumtyme a castle in Wiltshire, ten 
miles from Marlebrow, and four miles from An- 
dover, almost in the waye betwixt. The castelle 
stoode in a parke, now clene downe. There is of 
late tymes a pratie lodge made by the ruins of it, 
and longgithe to the King." 

Speed mentions, that the Empress Maud took 
up her abode in this cattle, in her flight from 
Winchester to Devizes. 

Stowe informs us, that Richard the First gave 
this castle, with that of Marlborough, to his 
brother John, in the first year of his-reign. The 
only information I can find in . Mr. Gough's 
Camden is, that it " was anciently a castle of 
Geofrey Fitz Piers, the wealthy chief justice of 
.Englanjl, and Earl of Essex." 

It cfcaitinued in his family till the reign of 
Henry <the Third, when Jollan de Nevill was 

* In Grose's Antiquities, there is- such an unmeaning and 
insignificant picture of this castle, that it is surprising how any 
author, or bookseller of credit, could ever think of presenting 
it to the public. Both in design and execution, it is too tasteless 
even for the decoration of a.comraon ballad. 

constituted 
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constituted governor, who was succeeded by 
iiobert de Walleran ; and he was soon removed 
to give place to Roger Lord Clifford, who was 
afterwards beheaded. 

In the reign of Edward the Third, this manor 
was invested in John Lord Molins, who obtained 
a grant to impark the woods. It afterwards re- 
verted to the crown ; but I do not find an ac- 
count of any sieges or attacks upon this pile, 
and must therefore suppose that it was reduced 
to its present state by the operations of time, 
who neither bestows mercy on man, nor his 
works, but involves both the beggar and the 
king, the palace and the cottage, in one com- 
mon fate of irretrievable ruin. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXIL 



SAVERNAKE forest, 



AS the property of the Earl of Aylesbury, and 
the only one in this country belonging to a sub- 
ject. It is profusely wooded, and abundantly 
stocked with red and fallow deer ; nearly two 
thousand being generally kept at one time in the 
forest and adjoining, park of Tottenham, both 
of which include a space of ground nearly 
sixteen miles in circumference. The forest is 
intersected with a great number of walks and 
avenues, cut through its umbrageous woods and 
coppices.; eight of these, like the rays of a star,, 
concentrate in a spacious opening in the middle 
of the forest, where the late Earl intended to 
erect an octagon tower, whose sides should cor- 
respond With the entrances to each vista. 

Mr. Gilpin, in a tone of regret, says, " that 
the vestiges of most of our English forests are 
obliterated ;" — of " sylvan honours, scarcely any 
of them have the least remains to boast." Thi& 

cannot 
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cannot apply to the forest of Savernake, the 
scenery of which is peculiarly fine and can- 
not but be highly interesting to the painter, who 
may here discover many of those subjects and 
effects which were so enchanting to the eyes 
of a Gainsborough, and a Wilson. The nu- 
merous herds of bounding deer, the prancing 
horse, and ragged colt, whose untutored manes 
flutter on the pinions of the breeze, the moss- 
grown venerable oak, the solemn beech, and the 
taper pine, unite to constitute it a scene truly 
picturesque, and might well give inspiration to 
the poet who delights in — artless Nature. 

« Majestic SAVERNAKE 
Raises his wood-crown'd brow ; prospect sublime ! 
Whether yon stately oaks, and slender pines, 
In well-plann'd order plac'd, attract the sight ; 
Or o'er the smooth shorn plain, we turn our eye 
Beneath th' embow'ring shade, the lordly stag, 
And bounding hind repose, devoid of fear j 
Around, their dappled young, in sportive play 
Wanton, and chace each other thro' the grove. 
From tree to tree the nimble squirrel springs ; 
The blackbird shrill, and sweetly warbling thrush, 
With echoing notes make the wide forest ring." 

gbeensted's fugitive pieces. 

Many of the oaks in this forest are exceedingly 
large and majestic. The branches of one, call- 
ed by way of pre-eminence the King oak, are as 

large 
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large in girt as the boles of many full-sized trees. # 
The ground they overspread is upwards of sixty 
yards in diameter. 

The forest of Savernake, with the manor of 
Barton-cum-Marlborough, and other estates ad- 
joining, were formerly assigned as part of the 
jointure of the Queen consort of England, par- 
ticularly of Eleanor, wife of King Edward the 
Third. Among the Earl of Ailesbury's writings 
relating to the forest, are several warrants to the 
keepers, signed by her Highness, in a very fine 
hand, for the delivery of venison. 

Savernake forest came into the possession of 
the Bruce family, through the marriage of 
Thomas Lord Bruce, afterwards Earlof Ailes- 
bury, with Lady Anne Seymour, the daughter 
of Henry Lord Beauchamp, the sister and heir 
of William Seymour, Duke of Somerset, sixth 
in descent from the Protector, in the year 1676. 

A noble avenue of beech, and nearly four 
miles in length, led me to Tottenham Park 
house, the seat of the Earl of Ailesbury. 



.<( 



The sprightly deer 



C|pp the fresh herbage, whilst the timorous hare 
Sips, unmolested sips, the silver dew, 
And sportive frisks along "th' enamelTd glade. 
Forth from yon shady covert, boldly stalks 
The beauteous pheasant, rich in varied dye 5 
Fearless his brilliant plumage he displays : 
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No sportsman here directs the murd'rous tube 
To close in death the radiant victim's eye. 
! Midst green arcades, and wide extended lawns, 
In distant prospect view the noble pile, 
Magnificently plain ; whilst gay alcoves, 
And airy fabrics, decorate the scene." 

greensted's fugitive pieces. 

This edifice was built under the direction of 
the late Earl of Burlington, on the site of an 
ancient palace •, burnt by the parliamentary 
forces during the civil wars.' It is a square brick 
building, with tower* at each corner, and was 
originally intended for a hunting seat. Since it 
has been made a regular dwelling, four wings 
have been added, in which are the rooms of 
state, &c. 

Among the pictures which decorate this man- 
sion, are the following : 

Landscape, by Gasper Poussin. 

Sampson and Delilah, by Vandyck. 

Head of Lady Jane Seymourf. 

Full length of Christian Bruce, Countess of 
Devonshire, by Vandyck. 

* This palace belonged to the Marquis of Hertford, after- 
wards Duke of Somerset, so famous for his attachment to the 
royal cause in the reign of Charles the First. From him the 
present Earl is descended by the female line. 

f There is a beautiful portrait of this lady at Woburn Ab- 
bey. 

The 
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The first Lord Bruce, the master of the rolls, 
who came from Scotland with King James the 
First. 

Thomas, Earl of Elgin, by Cornelius Jansen. 

Robert, the first Earl of Ailesbury, son of the 
above, by Sir Peter Lely. 

An ancient copy of the School of Athens, in 
the Vatican. 

The beautiful genealogical pedigree of this* fa- 
mily, from the Conquest to the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century, is in the possession of the 
present Earl. It is a long roll of vellum, splen- 
didly gilt and illuminated, containing the arms 
and many whole length figures of the Seymour 
family, depicted in the costume of the times in 
which they lived. It is most charmingly exe- 
cuted, and the colours are exceedingly brilliant 
and beautiful. It also contains a representation 
of the " curious horn, or elephant's tusk in the 
shape of a horn," which is hung up in the 
library, and has been for many years in the 
hands of the present family*. 

The following particulars of this singular 
curiosity were communicated by Dean Mills, 

* There is a tradition among the keepers of the forest, that 
this horn was formerly carried and sounded by one of the 
keepers in his uniform, before the King, when he passed 
through the forest. 
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of Exeter, to the society of antiquaries; and a£ 
terwards printed in the third volume of the 
Archacologia. 

"This ornamental piece of antiquity is sup- 
posed to have desreflded to the present nobler 
possessor through the Seymours, by an alliance 
of this latter family with that of the Esturmys; 
Roger, the son of William Seymour, who accom- 
panied the Black PrinOe iato Gascony, havings 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth, married 
Maud, one of the co heiresses of William Estur- 
my of Chadham, Lord of Wolf Hall, in the 
county of Wilts, Kwight ; which family, Mr. 
Camden observes, "had been, ever since th© 
reign of Heavy the Second, hereditary bailiffs 
and keepers of the neighbouring forest of Savep- 
nake, &c. in memory of this, the Seymours still 
preserve their large hunting born, ooraamentedi 
trith silver/' 

" Tile horn is about two feet long, and five 
and a half inches in diameter at the widest end, 
surrounded with three borders, and 3 rooutfe 
piece of silver, gilt, embellished with figures in 
enameL The border, at the extremity of tire 
horn, is two and a half inches wide; and, on 
the breadth of the outer verge, \vhich is an inch 
in diaxpeter, is represented, in sixteen compart- 

* ■ 

ments, as many hawks in different attitudes. Iu 

the 
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the corresponding compartments, on the face of 
the border, are sixteen figures iii relievo; the first 
<of which represents an aged king with a long 
beard, and a crown upon his head, sitting un- 
der a Gothic canopy, having his right hand 
open and uplifted, and holding a sceptre erect 
in his left. In a compartment on his right hand 
sits a bishop in his mitre, holding a book to his 
breast with his right hand, and uplifting his left 
in the same attitude with the king. In the 
compartment to the left of the king, is a forester, 
Qr b&iliflT, , with a cap on his head, and a close 
vest reaching to his knees ; a belt is flung over 
his Left shoulder, and to it hangs a horn which 
he blows* supporting it with his right hand, and 
holding a dra^n sword erect in his left. The 
other compartments are filled alternately with a 
houiul and some kind of game, as a stag, a hind, 
an unicorn, a fox, a hare ; and on the side op- 
posite to the king, a lion sitting. The hounds 
aeem to be of two different kinds; some like the 
lajge heavy blood-hounds, others of a lighter and 
swifter lpnd, resembling a greyhound. 

/* The second border, to which one end of the 
l^elt was suspended by a ring, is two inches broad,, 
and the figures on it represent the same hpunds 
and game, except that a -squirrel is represented 
among them. 

m 3 " The 
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" The third border, to which the other extre- 
mity of the belt was fastened, is of the same di- 
mensions, and had the like figures, but being de- 
cayed, was restored by the family, in imitation 
of the original. 

" The belt belonging to the horn, anjl de- 
picted with it in the Seymour pedigree, is of 
green worsted, with buckles and hinges of sil- 
ver, gilt, embellished with ornamented figures, 
and fourteen bosses of the same metal, on which 
is represented the following coat armour : az. 
within a double tressure fleuri, and contre fleuri 
G. three lozenges of the seconds. " 

The Dean having thus particularly described 
the horn, and illustrated his description witli 
several correct drawings, proceeds to prove, that 
•' it must have belonged to some considerable 
personage, though neither the English nor 
Scottish books of heraldry furnish precisely these 
arms;" but to whom it first belonged, he is 
unable to determine. 

Opposite the north front of the house, at the 
distance of about one mile, on a high spot of 
ground, stands a lofty column, which bears the 
following inscription qn a pedestal: 



K 

«' 1 
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THIS COLUMN WAS ERECTED 

»r THOMAS BRUCE, earl of AILESBURY, 

AS A TESTIMONY 

OF GRATITUDE 

TO HIS EVER HONOUREP UNCLE, 

CHARLES, earl of AILESBtJRY and ELGIN, 

* WHO LEFT TO HIM THESE ESTATES, 

AND PROCURED FOR HIM THE BAR^XNY 
OF TOTTENHAM : 

and of LOYALTY 

TO HIS MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN 

GEORGE III. 

* 

WHO, UNSOLICITED, CONFERRED UPON HIM 

THE HONOUR OF AN EARLDOM: 

HUT, ABOVE ALL, 

of PIETY 

TO GOD, FIRST, HIGHEST, BEST, 

WHOSE BLESSING CONSECRATETH EVERY GIFT, 

AND FIXETH ITS TRUE VALUE. 

MDCCLXXXI. 



' On the opposite side of the pedestal is written: 

IN COMMEMORATION 
OF A SIGNAL INSTANCE OF HEAVENS PROTECT* 

ING PROVIDENCE 

OVER THESE KINGDOMS, 

IN THE YEAR 1789, 

BY RESTORING Tp PERFECT HEALTH, 

FROM A LONG AND AFFLICTING DISORDER, 

PUR EXCELLENT AND BELOVED SOVEREIGN, 

GEORGE III. 

THIS TABLET WAS INSCRIBED BY 

THOMAS BRUCE, EARL OF AILESBURY. 

M jf A nejit 
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A neat mansion has been lately erected, near 
the site of an ancient building in the forest, 
called Bagden Lodge, (now named Savernake 
Lodge). It is situated iu the. midst of the forest, 
having a pleasant lawn in front, and surrounded 
by the most beautiful woods and plantations, 
&c. It is intended as a temporary residence for 
Lord Bruce, only son to the Earl of Ailesbury, 
and Colonel of the Volunteer Wiltshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. 

At a little distance from Tottenham Park, are 
the remains of Wolf Hall, formerly the seat of 
Sir John Seymour, father of Lady Jane Seymour 
and the Duke of Somerset Lady Jane was 
maid of honour to Anna Boleyn, when Henry 
the Eighth fell in love with her. That tyrannic 
cal monarch, who admitted no impediment to 
stand in opposition to the gratification of his 
desires, caused his unfortunate queen to be be- 
headed, on the 19th of March, 1536, and mar- 
ried Jane Seymour the very next day ! It is 
said that the marriage was solemnized, and the 
wedding dinner served up, in apart of this build* 
ing, now detached from the rest, and used as a 
barn ; and that, on this occasion, the apart- 
ment was hung with tapestry, some remnants of 
winch, with the tenter hooks that fastened it, are 
still shewn in confirmation of the story. A path 

leading 
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leading hence to Tottenham Park, is yet distin- 
guished by the name of King Henry's Walk. 

A few miles from Tottenham Park, is the 
town of Great Bed win. This, in the Saxon 
times, was the metropolis of Cissa, who acted as 
viceroy of Wiltshire and Berkshire, under the 
King of Wessex. 

•Cissa erected a castle on a hill to the south 
of the town, the ditches of which are still to be 
sten. 

A bloody battle was fought here between 
Wulferc and Escuin, A. D. 695. 

Great Bed win is a borough by prescription, 
and sent members to parliament as early as the 
reign of Edward the First. 

The church is built of flints, and is very spa- 
cious. Sir John Seymour, father to the Protector, 
and Lady Jane, was buried here. 

The famous Oxonian physician, Dr. Thomas 
JVilliSy was born in this town. He was wholly 
educated at Oxford ; and in 1636, was retainer 
to Dr. Thomas Isles, canon of Christ-Church, 
where he applied himself closely to his studies, 
and became master of arts in 1642. When 
'Oxford was garrisoned for the King, at the 
breaking out of the civil wars, he took up arms 
in defence of his sovereign, yet neglected no op- 
portunity of acquiring knowledge. He applied 

himself 
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himself chiefly to the study of medicine, in 
which art he commenced*Bachelor in 1646. 

After the city had surrendered he took a 
house, practised physic, and quickly became 
celebrated for his great skill and success. . His 
house was an harbour for the royalists, who 
daily read prayers in it, and administered the 
sacraments. At the Restoration, he was reward- 
ed for his attachment to the royal cause, by be- 
ing made Hidley's professor of natural philosor 
phy, and soon after created a doctor of his 
faculty ; in which situation his fame increased so 
rapidly, that, on his arrival in London, he was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society, and member 
of the College of Physicians. He died Novem- 
ber 11th, 1675, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He wrote many medicinal works, some 
of which were published after his decease, by 
Dr. Fell, bis brother-in-law. 
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SECT. XXIIL 



MAMBOROUGH, 



A.NCIENTLY written Marlbridge, Marle- 
berge, &c. but now commonly Marlbro', is situ- 
ated on the northern bank of the river Kennet 
This town is generally believed to occupy the 
site of the ancient Roman station of Cunetio, 
mentioned by Antoninus in his 14th Iter, and 
there stated to be twenty miles from Verlucio, 
(Heddington) and fifteen miles from Spinis, 
(Speen). Whereas the distance in English miles 
from Marlborough to Heddington, is not more, 
than fifteen, (the Roman way) and to Speen it 
is about nineteen. This circumstance induces 
me to think that Cunetio was situated higher up 
the road, which conjecture is considerably 
strengthened by two corroborating facts ; the 
Intersection of two Roman ways, which cross 
each other near a place still called Cross-ford, and 
within two miles is Chisbury Castle, a very con- 
siderable entrenchment. J offer this merely as 

a conjecture, 
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, a conjecture, not having investigated the subject 
with that attention which might enable me to 
advance other arguments, or to adduce decisive 
evidence. 

Marlborough is supposed to derive its name 
from the marl, or chalky soil, on which it is 
built Onr ancestors made use of the -term 
marie indiscriminately to all earths that partook 
of cither chalk, or bluish clay. To deveiope the 
origin of this town, seems as difficult a task as 
to ascertain with precision the exact situation of 
the Roman Cunetio. If the Saxons ever had a 
station here, every vestige of such a circum- 
stance is lost ; and it is but slightly mentioned 
in the Domesday-book, which says, that " Wil- 
liam de Belfon has one hide, with a church, in 
Marleberge y which is worth thirty shillings." 
Marlborough is the chief town in the hundred 
pf Selkley, and has been of some importance in 
former days, when its castle was inhabited by 
the haughty Baron, and the Kings of the realm 
honoured it with their residence. 

Previous to the Roman conquest, we find 

. no satisfactory particulars concerning this place, 
nor can I- discover when the castle was erected ; 
that it was a fortification of some strength and 
importance in the' reign of Richard the First* 
seems evident from the following circumstandb: 

This 
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This adventurous monarch, whilst pursuing his 
military career in foreign countries, left his own 
to the government of two bishops ; and whilst 
he was languishing in prison, his brother John, 
who was afterwards King of England, seized 
many towns and castles ; amongst others, it 
appears, that he gained possession of Windsor, 
Walsingford, and this of Marlborough ; but his 
dominion was of short duration. His ambitious 
whsigns were resisted by the firmness of his 
mother, and the vigour of the barons who re- 
mained attached to the cause of their imprisoned 
sovereign ; his adherents were overpowered, and 
he himself departed for the Continent to solicit 
assistance. 

Richard, being released from captivity, sooa 
afterwards returned to England ; and the castle 
of Marlborough was quickly reduced by Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the 52d year of Henry the Third, A. D. 
1267, a parliament was summoned to meet here, 
to provide for ' ' The better state of the realm of 
England, and the more speedy administration 
of justice. " In this assembly, laws were passed 
„ for the suppression of tumults, &c. these have 
been denominated, and are still called, "The 
Statutes of Marlbridge." 

3 The 



1 
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The castle, which most probably had beetf 
erected by the Normans, was nothing but a heap 
of ruins in Camden's time. Since that, the 
scattered fragments have been removed, and an 
handsome house built on the spot by the Mar- 
quis of Hertford ; this has long been converted 
into a commodious inn, the most considerable 
for size it* this part of the kingdom, and still re- 
tains the name of " The Castle." A few remains 
of the fortifications are yet visible, on the outsit 
of the garden-wall, and many coins have been 
found in its vicinity. The great mount in 
the gardens of the castle, has been by many- 
people considered as a barrow ; but Mr. King 
says, " this conclusion is founded in a mistake ? 
and that the mount at Marlborough was no bar- 
row; but raised by the Normans as the founda- 
tion of a great keep of a castle at that place, 
consistently with the construction of all their 
earliest castles ; the mounts of which are to be 
most carefully distinguished (as they easily may 
be) from barrows." 

In this neighbourhood, the poet Thomson is 
reported to have composed a portion of his inimi- 
table Seasons, while on a visit to the Marquis of 
Hertford, the virtues of whose Countess he has ce- 
lebrated in the commencement of his Spring. 

" O Hertford, 
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" O Hertford, fitted or to shine in, courts, 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation, join'd 
In soft assemblage, listen to my song, 
Which thy own season paints, when nature all 
Is blooming, arid benevolent, like thee.'* 

The town of Marlborough principally consists 
of one very wide .street, running from east to 
west. It is composed of irregular buildings, 
many of which bear evident marks of great an- 
tiquity. On one side, a piazza, projecting before 
the shop-windows, forms a pleasant promenade 
for the inhabitants, who, by this means, are en- 
abled to take the air, even in bad weather. Most 
of the hmises are built with brick, the remainder 
of wood ; the fronts of many of the latter are 
very curiously carved. Each side of the street 
is paved with rough pebbly stones, called sarcens, 
which are obtained in abundance from the 
neighbouring Downs.. 

The market house, for cheese, butter, and corn, 
is situated at the east end of the street. It is an 
ancient building, singularly constructed, but of 
late years has been repaired and much improved. 
Over the market-place is the council- chamber/ 
assembly-room, and a court, where the session 
for the county is held once a year. 

The plot of ground near St. Mary's church, 
called the Green, is said to answer to the origi- 
nal 
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nal site of a temple. A little to the south, warf 
. the gate, and some other relics of an hospital 
for brethren and sisters*, founded, according to 
Speed, by John Goodwin and William Ranis- 
beck. It was dedicated to St. John the Baptist; 
and its revenues valued, at the suppression, at 
6!. 18s. 4d. King John confirmed divers lands 
which" had been given to this house. On the 
south side of the street are the remains of a 
priory (now converted into a private house) of 
regular canons of St. Augustine, supposed by 
Gough, to have been founded in the reign of 
King John. At the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, its revenues amounted to 38l. 9s. 2d. 

The shambles, or meat-market, is in the middle 
of the High street ; at the east end of which 
street is the old church of St. Mary. The 
door-way to the belfry is of Saxon workmanship, 
and presents a fine specimen of the Cheveron, 
or zigzag ornaments. The tower is built with 
free-stone. At the opposite end of' the street is 
St. Peter's church ; it has a lofty square tower, 
surmounted with battlements and pinnacles. The: 
roof of this church is supported by light pillars* 

Marlborough is an ancient borough by pre- 
scription, honoured by several royal charters. 
It sends two members to parliament. 

# Gouglx sayv u a Priory of WJaitc friars." 

The 
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* The town is governed by a mayor ancl two 
justices, (who hold a quarterly session of the 
peace for the town) with an indeterminate num- 
ber of burgesses, and a council. 

In former days, every person on admission 
into the corporation, presented the mayor two 
greyhounds, two white capons, and a white bull. 
This ancient custom is plainly alluded to in the 
arms of the town, which are ; party, per saltier 
g. and a. ; on the first and third quarter g. a bull; 
in the second az. a cock or capon, a. ; on the 
base, g. three greyhounds current, a. ; between 
two roses. 

Very little trade or manufactures are carried 
on here. The town is chiefly supported by the 
advantages arising from its situation ; it being a 
great thoroughfare on the high western road, 
and possessing a market deservedly famous for 
its corn, butchers' meat, and excellent cheese. 
The market is held on Saturday. 

Several privileges have been conferred on this 
town by different monarchs. The first charter 
was granted in the reign of King John, in the 
vear 1204. 

Marlborough has often suffered by fire, parti- 
cularly in the year I6y0. Soon afterwards the 
town obtained an act of parliament to prohibit 
the covering of houses with thatch. 

vol. ii. n Among 
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Among the privileges possessed by the inhabi- 
tants, every householder has the liberty of keep- 
ing two cows on the common in the day-time, 
for which the corporation pay a small rent to the 
Earl of Ailesbury, as lord of the manor. 

From Marlborough I mu&t beg the reader's at- 
tendance across an extensive taact of open downs, 
to Devizes. Although I pass Avehury, with- 
out describing its bulky stones and vast entrench- 
ment, it is not my intention to. neglect this once 
magnificent British structuw. No ^ I hope to* 
furnish the reader, in- a future part of my work,, 
with a correct and particular account of thi^ 
place : it is an object of too great importance in, 
the history of the ancient Britons to be teeated 
in a cursory manner. 
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SECT. XXI7. 



DEVIZESi, 

JlS a town of considerable extent, situated near 
the centre of the county ; but whether it boasts 
a British* or Roman origin, is very doubtful. Dr. 
Stukeley contends,, on the sole authority of the 
Monk of Ravenna, for this town being the same 
with the Roman Punctuobice, and that it derives 
its name from an old British King, Divisus, 
whom he has christened Divitiachus. Dr. Mus- 
grave, in his Belg. Britan. thinks it must have 
been a Roman town ; Dr. Salmon endeavours 
to substantiate this opinion, and insists that the 
Verlucio of Antoninus was situated in, or near 
it. That it was not the latter, I have already en- 
deavoured to prove; and it seems equally doubt-* 
fui whether the Romans ever had any station 
here ; yet, if I gave implicit confidence to the 
assertion of Dr. Stukeley, I should not have any 
doubt on this point, for he boldly declares, " That 
the town was inclosed by the Romans with a 

x £ vallum 
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vallum and ditch ;" and that it " took in the 
castle, which was originally Roman, but after- 
wards rendered impregnable by Roger, Bishop 
of Salisbury. " The author of Origines Divisiance, 
speaking of this passage, says, he conceives that 
the castle here mentioned did not stand on the 
/////, " but in the air." 

As we find the origin of the town involved in 
so much ambiguity and uncertainty, let us look 
into the history of the castle, where I fear the 
documents will be equally unsatisfactory. The 
annotator upon the life of Alfred, declares it 
was built by that King, who, we are well assured, 
was particularly engaged with the Danes in this 
part of the country. The battles at Wilton, 
Eddington, Stourhead, Chippenham, &c. are ex- 
pressly noticed; and from these circumstances it 
is very probable he had a residence, if not. a 
castle, at this place. But other writers contra- 
dict this, and affix the period of its erection ia 
1132, by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury. When 
there exists so much contradiction, and the finger 
of time has blotted the legibieness of historic 
documents, we had better remain in error, than 
substitute conjectural falsehoods in the room of 
uncontrovertible facts. Let us content our- 
selves, then, with such authentic particulars, or 
probable arguments, as can be collected. Speed 

says, 
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•says, it was one of the goodliest castles in Europe; 
and Hollinshed asserts, that it was the strongest 
hold in England. In the life of Bishop Roger, 
it is said to have been strengthened and embellish- 
ed by him, but not a word is said of its erection. 
The fate of this prelate is intimately connected 
with the history of the castle ; and as we know 
nothing of the latter before the former rendered 
it a conspicuous national ornament, I shall first 
present the readier with some particulars of this 
singular character. Many persons are born to 
hereditary titles and fortunes ; others acquire 
both, by the possession of extraordinary talents, 
or from some remarkable incident of good for- 
tune. This was the happy lot of Roger, who 
was elevated from a small Norman curacy to 
the highest honours and preferments of the 
English court. Prince Henry, who was after- 
wards King of England, being on a military exr 
pedition near Caen, in Normandy, went to hear 
mass at a church in the vicinity of that city ; 
Roger happened to read prayers on the same day, 
and knowing that the business of a soldier mili* 
tated agains.t all religious ceremonies, and think- 
ing .that long prayers, and fervent ejaculations, 
would not suit the ideas of his warlike congrega- 
tion, he ran through his routine of service with 
the most careless expedition ; this sagacious ma*- 

n 3 noeuvre 
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toceuvre obtained him the favour of the Prince, 
who immediately enlisted the clergyman under 
his banner. Roger, though not deeply read in 
literature, seems to have studied mankind, for 
he so completely ingratiated himself into the 
Prince's good opinion, that he soon became his 
confidential friend, and faithful humble servant. 
The Prince's finances were rather low, his ex- 
pences had exceeded his brother's allowances, 
and his concerns were considerably embarrassed ; 
but by the prudential plans, and economical 
regulations 6f Roger, he was completely relieved 
from pecuniary distresses when he came to the 
throne; where he was no sooner settled but he 
declared, that the Bishop would sooner be tired 
of asking favours, than he of bestowing. This 
he partly verified, by conferring on him lands, 
churches, prebends, and abbies. He created 
him Bishop of Sarum, and ' chief Justiciary of 
England. While in these high -stations, the 
exalted Bishop spent great sums in '•' strengthen- 
ing and embellishing his possessions at Sarum, 
Devizes, and Malmsbury." . I have already re- 
corded (vol. I. p. £5.) some particulars of this 
" proud prelate," and related that Stephen's 
cruelty hastened his death, which seems to have 
been occasioned by the following combination 
gf circumstances : 

Henry 
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Henry the First summoned the estates of thfe 
realm to swear allegiance to his posterity, which 
Roger readily agreed to; but the King dying 
soon after, the Bishop forgot his oath, or disre- 
garded its validity ; for, contrary to its tenor, he 
endeavoured to fix Stephen on the throne, in- 
stead of Henry s daughter Matilda. He little 
anticipated the consequences that would result 
from such a measure, nor dreamed that the man 
who was promoted to the throne through thfe 
medium of the prelates, would treat them with 
insult .and cruelty; but so it happened; for the 
ambitious Stephen had not long enjoyed his 
cro\^g before he summoned a council at Oxford, 
where Roger was cited to appear. The Bishop 
attended with much reluctance. The King 
sought a pretence for quarrelling wkh the clergy, 
from a desire to dispossess them of their castles. 
At this place, a preconcerted plan was to be car- 
ried into execution: a quarrel was excited be- 
tween the servants of Allan, the Earl of Britanny^. 
and those of the Bishop, which produced a se- 
vere battle. On this circumstance the King 
founded a pretext for seizing those castles be- 
longing to the Bishops. He summoned Roger, 
his son, and nephews, to appear, some of whom 
refusing to comply with the King's mandate, he 
(ordered them to be arrested. But the Bishop of 

ijr 4 Ely 
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Ely secure4 himself in the castle of Devizes ; 
whereupon Stephen hastened with his prisoners 
to this castle, which he immediately laid siege 
to. Ely refused to surrender, although the King 
had erected a gallows, and threatened instant 
death to the Bishop's son, unless his nephew gave 
up the castle. Ely remained obdurate, and the 
rope was placed round the neck of young Roger, 
and every thing prepared for immediate execu- 
tion ; when the old Bishop, eager to preserve the 
life of his beloved son, and save him from such 
an ignominious death, pledged himself by a 
solemn oath, not to taste food until his nephew 
the Bishop of Ely, should resign the castle to 
his Majesty. But the inexorable Ely suffered 
the old Bishop to fast three days> and then un- 
willingly surrendered. The grief and anxiety 
of mind, and the cravings of hunger, brought 
on a quartan ague, and hastened his death, 
which happened, as I have already noticed, in 
December, 1 139. Upon the King's taking pos- 
session of the castle, he found it to contain im- 
mense riches, which amounted, according t$ 
Knighton, to the sum of forty thousand marks, 
and was esteemed one of the most splendid cas- 
tles in Europe. The author of Roger's life, in 
the Antiquitates Sarisburiensis, concludes his me- 
moir in these words: f Making allowance fgr 
•■ ' •■ - the 
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the times, and the calumniating temper of party 
writers, the character of Roger, when calmly 
viewed, will not wear the disagreeable aspect it 
hitherto has appeared under. At most, we shall 
find the same mixture in his, as in the character 
of all great statesmen — eminent abilities? and emi- 
nent defects. " 

On the £5th of April, 1141, the castle was 
seized by Robert Fitzherbert, who boasted that 
he would be master of all the country from 
Wiltshire to London ; but John, the governor 
of the castle at Marlborough, seized him, and 
caused him to be hanged. 

We find no other particulars relative to . this 
citadel for nearly a hundred years, when it was 
made the place of confinement for Herbert de 
Burgh, another prime-minister, and a man of 
some notoriety in the reign of Henry the Third. 
Peter de Rupibus obtained the government of 
the castle for the sole purpose of mal-treating the 
fallen minister. However, Hubert was released 
by means of G. Basset and R. Siward, two stout 
young men, who were determined to share his 
fortunes. These resolute youths having effected 
his escape in an extraordinary manner, lodged 
him at the high altar of the. parish church, 
whence he was again seized and re-conducted to 
his prison ; but Robert^ Bishop of Salisbury, in- 
terfering, 
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terfering, jointly with Roger* Bishop of Lon- 
don, excommunicated the guards who had taken 
him from his sanctuary ; ultimately, Huberts 
friends succeeded in gaining his release, and he 
was restored to Henry the Third's precarious 
favour, in which he continued till his death. 

How long this castle stood before it was dis* 
mantled, is not easily to be ascertained ; in Cam- 
den's time it was greatly mutilated. I can 
only add an imperfect list of its wardens, vi& 
Philip de Albini, 3d Henry the Second, 1 156*; 
Ralph Wilington, 1.7th Henry the Third, 1232; 
Peter de Rupibus, 18th Henry the Third, 
1233; John Plesset, 19th Henry the Third, 
1234; Ditto, 37th Henry the Third, 1252; 
Robert Neyil, Lord Raby, ?7th Henry the 
Third, J 262 ; Philip, Lord Basset, of Wicomb ; 
Thomas Despencer, 48th Henry the Third* 
11263 ; Philip, Lord Basset, 54th Henry the 
Third, \ 269; Hugo le Despencer, 1st Ed ward the 
Second, 1307 ; Oliver de Ingham, 15th Edward 
the Third, 1321. 

In the 27th of Edward the First, 1299, the 
King, by way of dower, settled the castle, town, 
and park of Devizes, with the forests of Melk- 
sham, Chippenham, and Pewisham, and the manor 
of Rowde, with all appurtenances in Wiltshire, 
to the value of 24 1. on his queen. Margaret. 

The 
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The same liberties and donations were grant- 
ed by Henry the Sixth to his queen, Margaret 
of Anjou. x 

Leland gives the following account of (his 
castle: " That it stood on the south-west side 
of the town, stately advanced on a high ground, 
defended partly by nature, partly by dikes. It 
was made by Bishop Roger ; and such a piece of 
castle- work, so costly and strongly, was never 
afore or since set up by any Bishop of England, 
The keep, or dungeon, on an hill cast up by 
hand, is a piece of work of incredible cost ; there 
appeared on the gate six or seven places for 
port-cullises, and much goodly building was in 
it. It was then ruined, part of the front of the 
towers of the gate of the keep and chapel was 
carried, full improfitably, to build Mr. Bayn- 
ton's place at Bromhara, scarce three miles off; 
and divers goodly towers in the outer wall were 
going to ruin ; the principal, leading into the 
town, was yet of great strength." 

The site of the castle is now converted into 
pleasure gardens, belonging to Mr. Salmon ; 
and in the place of the keep, or dungeon, is a 
pleasant summer-house, where we may now con- 
template the surrounding country, or enjoy an 
hour's lonely meditation in peace, security, and 
comfort. 

3 As 
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As in pictorial sketches we seldom make out all 
the minute parts, so in descriptive sketches we 
have the same liberty of omitting small or 
trifling objects, and being more particular in de- 
lineating not only the outline, but the prominent 
features of the more important subjects. Avails 
jng myself of this liberty, I shall pass over a long 
space of time, and bring the reader down to the 
great rebellion, when we find this town ancj 
neighbourhood again infested with the murdering 
soldiers, and tormented with those distressing 
transactions which characterized that unfortu? 
nate period. The history of these times is re- 
plete with horror. It snakes one shudder to re^ 
fleet on the misery, distress, and terror, which 
prevailed among all classes of society. As a 
proof of which, we need only relate what happen- 
ed here. In July, 1648, the town of Devizes, 
^vhich was occupied by the Kings little army, 
>v*as besieged, and the troops so completely sur- 
rounded, that it seemed almost impossible for 
ihem to escape, or evade the besiegers. 

The parliamentary forces were commanded by 
Sir William Waller, who having seized the am- 
munition, &c. which was sent for the King's 
troops, and after harassing the besieged for somQ 
time, at length summoned them ■» to surrender 
upon certain conditions. This parly allowed then} 

some 
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some respite from their severe duty. They 
rested themselves, with the hopes that his Ma- 
jesty, who was then at Oxford, would send a 
.reinforcement ; nor were their hopes disappoint- 
ed, for the King ordered a large body of horse, 
under the command of Lord Wilmot, to repair 
immediately to Devizes. Waller having gained 
intelligence of their approach, drew his troops 
from the town, and formed them in order of 
battle on Roundaway-Hill, over which place he 
expected the King's troops would march. Hav- 
ing stationed his army in the most advantage- 
ous situation, with strong wings of horse, a 
body of reserve, and cahnon well planted, he 
impatiently waited the arrival of his opponent, 
but finding that he did not come, Waller 
separated his troops, and marched his whole 
body of horse away from the infantry. At 
this moment he was encountered by Sir John 
Byron, whose Vigorous onset was seconded by 
Lord Wilmot, both of whom charged them from 
division to division with such effect, that in 
a very 6hort time, the whole of the cavalry 
were so routed and dispersed, that there was 
not one of them to be seen on this lofty hill. 
The infantry still continued firm, with a shew 
of resistance, but Lord Wilmot quickly .seized 
their cannon, which he turned upon them, and 

the 
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the Cornish troops from the town, coming tip at 
this juncture, the parliamentary army were com- 
pletely vanquished, six hundred being killed on 
the spot, and nine hundred taken prisoners. All 
their cannon, camp-equipage, &c. fell into the 
hands of Lord Wilmot's party. Waller fled to 
Bristol M ? ith the small remnant of his. army, 
leaving the town once more to repose after the 
tumults of battle. I will take my leave of this 
hateful subject, which can afford but little in- 
terest or amusement to the reader, at least if I 
may judge of his sentiments by my own ; for I 
am not ashamed to declare the sincere indigna-* 
tion which I feel when I reflect on, or am relat- 
ing, these transactions of savage society ! Surely 
that people who will voluntarily engage in wars, 
or enter into alliances, for any other reason 
but from self defence, cannot be considered 
improperly civilised, or fully sensible of their 
enormities, impieties, and guilt- Let every in- 
dividual exert his influence to promote peace* 
to establish harmony between man and man, 
and preserve unanimity between nations. Then 
we shall have arrived at the golden age which 
poets have described ; an age when the arts, and 
sciences will be sanctioned and promoted without 
controul ; when the island of Britain will ber 
come a garden of sweets and beauties ; when the^ 

sword 
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sword and the musket shall give place to the 
plough-share and the scythe ; and the heart- 
rending intelligence of killed and wounded, never 
blot that paper which should only be employed 
to impart amusement, instruction, and delight!! 

Let us again revert to the town, and next 
examine some curious antiquities that were dis- 
covered here in the year 1714, at which time a 
gardener dug up an urn, and twenty-one small 
brass images, supposed to be pennies, or house- 
hold gods, and a coin of Severus, &c. These 
were afterwards exhibited about the country, 
and consequently obtained some -degree of cele- 
Jbrity. From this discovery, some writers have 
inferred that the Romans must have had a perma- 
nent station here. But I do not conceive that 
this single circumstance is a sufficient ground 
to justify the deduction ; for these might have 
been buried by some soldiers, previous to an 
engagement. Spartianus informs us, that " every 
soldier carried with him his money, and all such 
valuables that were portable." 

As these antiques were certainly very curious, 
I will present the reader with a list of some, of 
those that were most perfect, with the names 
which were then prefixed to them, and their sizes 
a^d weights. 

Venus* 
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Venus, a very well wrought figure, six inched 
anfl a half high — eleven ounces, four drams. 

Jupiter Amnion, a complete figure, four inches 
and a half. 

Neptune, a ditto, four inches, four oz. four dr. 

Bacchus, ditto, four inches and a half, four 
oz. five dr. 

Another, in drapery, ditto. 
\ Another, ditto. 

Virgo Vestalis, of Corinthian brass, a three 
quarter figure, three inches and a quarter, seven, 
oz. four dr. 

Vulcan, a complete figure, iii drapery, three 
inches and a half, three oz. four dr. 

Mercury, a complete naked figure, three 
inches and a quarter. 

Another, in drapery, and a cap. * 

Apis, the ^Egyptian Bull, four inches, six oz. 

Anubis, the ^Egyptian Dog, three inches and 
a half, six oz. four dr. 

Bucephalus Alexandri Mamm. two inches and 
a quarter, three oz. six dr. 

This borough has enjoyed many advantages 
and liberties by the charters of several monarchs. 
It appears that the Empress Maud granted the 
first, which was confirmed by her son, Henry 
the Second. King John, Henry the Third, and 

Edward 
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Edward the Third, greatly enlarged their privi-» . 
leges, and placed the burgesses upon an equality 
with the citizens of Winchester, and the bur* 
gesses of Oxford. 

These were further confirmed, with some ad- 
ditions, by Richard the Second, Henries the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, Edward the Fourth, 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Queen 
Elizabeth, as appears by the charter of the latter, 
which ratifies all the preceding. This is further 
continued by King James, wherein provision is 
made for the more orderly election of the mayor, 
burgesses, and other officers ; for mulcting re- 
cusants, arid punishing maladministration; for 
the enlargement of the town, and the better 
government of the inhabitants ; particularly for 
holding a court of record every Friday, if they 
think fit, &c. All these rights, immunities, and 
claims were continued, and finally confirmed, by 
the charter of King Charles the First, whereby 
the title and office of recorder were substituted 
in the place of town-clerk. According to this 
charter, the corporation consists of a mayor, re- 
corder, ten magistrates, and twenty-four com- 
mon council-men, who have the liberty of 
making what burgesses they please, all of whom 
have the privilege of voting for members of par- 
liament, though there are seldom more than 

vol. ii. o thirty 
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thirty voters. This town sent members to all 
the parliaments of Edward the First ; but only 
made four returns in Edward the Second, viz. 
the first, eighth, ninth, and nineteenth. Since 
the fourth of Edward the Thud, it has made re- 
gular returns. 

The town is situated on elevated ground, eon* 
sequently cannot enjoy the advantage of a river ; 
a powerful argument against its having been a 
Roman station. It is a large and populous place, 
consisting of several streets, which are paved. 
The houses are mostly built with brick, and be- 
ing erected at different periods, and by various 
landlords, are devoid of regularity; nupy of 
them bear evident appearance of antiquity. It 
has carried on a very considerable trade in broad- 
cloth, kerseymeres, &c. which was particularly 
promoted by Mr. Anstie, a gentleman whose 
writings and exertions in behalf of English wools, 
will ever reflect an honour on his name. There 
are two parish churches in the town, and a chapel 
of ease, situated on the Green ; with four meet- 
ing houses ; a Presbyterian, Baptist, Quakers, 
and Methodists. It is also ornamented with two 
halls, called the old and new; and in the cen- 
tre of the town is a large open space, called 
the Market-place, which is abundantly sup- 
plied every Thursday with all kinds of corn, 

wool, 
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wool, cheese, cattle, &c. from the adjacent 
country. 

The above-jiamed Mr. Anstie, erected some 
very large premises for the purpose of carrying 
on the clothing trade to a considerable extent ; 
these are now converted into a house of industry, 
where the poor are provided with board, lodging r 
and clothing. Here is also a large free-school 
for fifty boys, who are taught the first rudiments 
of education. The churches of St. John and St. 
James are large handsome structures ; the former 
is much ornamented with monkish sculpture, 
and has some Saxon arches. The church-yards 
appertaining to both, are laid out with pleasant 
gravel walks, and ornamented with rows of trees, 
affording the inhabitants two or three agreeable 
promenades. 

This town has given birth to some eminent 
men, among whom our old historian, Richard of 
Devizes, may rank the first. Me wrote a history 
of the reign of Richard the First, and an epi- 
tome of British affairs ; both of these he dedi- 
cated to Robert, Prior of Winchester. 

Mr. Joseph Alltin was also born here ; he was 
eminent among the Presbyterians, and wrote 
several theological books ; one of which has had 
a very extensive sale: it was entitled, " The 
true way to Happiness, " &c. 

o 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Lawrence^ a distinguished painter of the 
present day, was born at the Castle Inn in this 
town. The genius and talents of this celebrated 
artist have exalted him very high in the profes- 
sion, which be has honoured by many clever and 
valuable productions. 

About two miles north-east of the town, is 
Roundway Hill, on the summit of which is 
a considerable entrenchment. This is situated 
on the M'estem extremity of the long range of 
chalk hills, which run nearly all through the 
middle of the county, from east to west. Mr. 
Aubrey gives the following measurement of it: 
On the south-side it is one hundred and forty 
paces long, on the north one hundred and sixty, 
on the west thirty-seven, and on the east one 
hundred and fifty. It has two entrances on the 
east, and one on the west. Mr. Sutton, who 
has a seat in the neighbourhood, has planted 
some clumps of firs on the brow of this hill. 

A little farther north-east, and on the oppo- 
site side of Wansdike, is Oldborongh Ccustle, 
which is evidently a Roman camp. About mid- 
way between these fortifications, in the valley 
at the source of two or three springs, is the vil- 
lage of Heddington, which appears to have been 
the Verlucio of Antoninus. If any other 
arguments were necessary, in addition to what I 

have 
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have already stated at Warminster, it might be 
proved that many Roman antiquities have been 
found here; and I was informed, when last at 
Bowood, that some tesselated pavement had 
been discovered a few years back. 

Oldborough, or Oldbiiry Castle, is a large 
camp thrown up in a squarish form, with double 
ditches. It is but slightly fortified on the north 
and west, where the steepness of the hill was a 
sufficient security. The other two sides are de- 
fended by a double vallum, having only one 
entrance towards the east. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXV. 



NEW PARK, 



A SEAT of James Sutton, Esq. is about one 
mile from Devizes, to describe which I shall 
avail myself of an extract from Mr. Repton's Red 
Book* wherein he has particularized the 
beauties and " capabilities" of this place. " All 
the materials of natural landscape seem to be 
collected, if not actually displayed, within the 
pale of this beautiful park. It presents every 
possible variety of shape in the ground, from the 
chearful and extended plain, to the steep hill 
and abrupt precipice. The surface is every 

* Mr. Repton is. a landscape gardener of considerable cele- 
brity. Whet* this gentleman is consulted about the improve- 
ment and embellishments of parks, &c. he surveys the whole, 
writes a description of the same, and illustrates his precepts 
by ingenious and very clever drawings, representing the scenes 
as they are, and what their effects would be, if altered accord- 
ing to his directions. When finished, he binds it in red mo- 
rocco, and leaves it with the proprietor of the estate. This 
be calls " The Red Book." 

where 
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where enriched by wood of various growth and 
species, either collected in ample masses, or light- 
ly scattered in groups and single trees. Such 
are the natural advantages of the fore ground, 
to which must be added the richest prospects of 
distant country; and while Nature has been thus 
bountiful, Art has also lent assistance, under the 
direction of Mr. James Wyatt, to decorate the 
scene with, a building of the most elegant form. 
The house at New Park is a lasting monument 
of the contrivance arid good taste of that inge- 
nious architect." I was informed that there are 
a few good paintings at New Park, by More- 
land, &c. but not having seen them, I shall for- 
bear saying any thing more on the subject. 

STOKE PARK, 

The seat of Joshua Smith, Esq. one of the 
representatives for the borough of Devizes, is 
situated about seven miles south-west of that 
town. This estate, together with that of Ed- 
dington, where formerly stood an old family 
mansion of the Dukes of Bolton, were purchased 
by the present possessor, of Peter Delme, Esq, 
about the year 1780; since which period, the 
domain of Stoke has been so completely altered 
and improved, that it scarcely retains a trait of 
its original character. Every thing is new, ex- 

4 cept 
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cept the venerable tenants of the park— the lofty* 
trees — these still remain to decorate the scene, 
and confer dignity and picturesque beauty to the 
landscape. The house, the pleasure-grounds, 
with extensive plantations, and an ornamental 
Village, have all sprung into existence, and ac^ 
quired beauty and utility, under the present pro- 
prietor. Some few particulars of each, with an 
occasional reflection, will be foiind in the follow^ 
ing lines : The old house at Stoke Park, which 
was built close on the edge of a small stream 
at the foot of the hill, was taken down, and a 
new one erected on an eminence. This is built 
of fine white free-stone, and was completed from 
the designs of George Stewart, Esq. $od for exr 
ternal neatness, and internal convenience an4 
comfort, is a monument of praise to the talents 
of its architect. It was begun in 1 786, and 
finished in five years. The house and offices exr 
tend from east to west three hundred and fifty- 
six feet in front ; in the centre of which is a 
Doric colonnade, which opens into a very hand- 
some hall, forty feet in length by thirty- two 
feet in breadth. It is ornamented with a screen 
of six fluted Corinthian columns, and commu- 
nicates to the drawing-room, dining-room, li- 
brary, &c. The first of these apartments is thirty 
feet by twenty-four, and is ornamented with 

several 
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several pictures, copied from the most celebrated 
masters. Two large mirrors in this apartment, 
being placed directly opposite to each other, 
present a kind of optical delusion to the spectator 
who stands in the centre. 

The dining-room to the east, is thirty-six feet 
by twenty-four, which communicates with the 
library facing the north. This elegant and 
interesting apartment is forty feet in length 
by twenty-six feet in width, and contains an in- 
valuable assemblage of choice books, the chief 
part of which are in the most handsome bind- 
ings. West of this is the breakfast-room, mea- 
suring twenty-six feet by twenty-four. This 
apartment is ornamented with a large landscape 
by Loutherbourg, whose bold, spirited, and 
grand compositions, cannot fail to arrest the at- 
tention of every admirer of the picturesque, and 
the sublime in painting. 

These, and a dressing-room, twenty-four feet 
by sixteen, constitute the ground suite of apart- 
ments, all of which are sixteen feet in height. 

The first floor contains several bed-chambers 
and dressing-rooms, to which the access is 
through a gallery, remarkable for the singularity 
and beauty of its architecture; over this are 
many good rooms in the attic, and the offices 
#re proportionably numerous and well distributed- 

The 
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The north front commands a view, not only of 
its own grounds and plantations, but also a beau- 
tiful expanse of country, in which the village 
of Seend forms a pleasing and conspicuous 
feature. 

A ridge of Salisbury Plain, opposite the south 
front, terminates in an abrupt manner within 
half a mile of the house. The sides and summit 
of this hill have been thickly planted with wood, 
which, as it advances in growth, will give the 
seat an additional beauty. 

The turnpike road from Devices to Westbury, 
passes within a hundred yards of the front of the 
house ; but being hollowed out of the sand to a 
considerable depth, it is not to be seen from the 
windows ; nor is it in the least incommodious to 
the appearance or effect of the lawn. 

The view accompanying this description, was 
taken in 1798 from the opposite side of the road, 
where this sandy broken bank makes a good and 
bold fore-ground. 

The park abounds with many fine large elm 
trees, and is enriched with a sheet of water. 
This rises under the ridge of Salisbury Plain, just 
mentioned. After forming seven different cas- 
cades in its progress, it is collected into a lake 
of considerable dimensions. 
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In visiting the pleasure-ground, we are con- 
ducted over the above hollow-way by an arch 
that admits waggons, carts, &c. to pass under it. 
This spot of beautifully decorated ground, 
abounds with a choice collection of botanical 
plants, and is pleasingly diversified with a variety 
of indigenous and exotic trees and shrubs. It is 
situated in a secluded dingle, through the centre 
of which runs the murmuring stream. 

Before I leave this neighbourhood, I shall say 
a few words on the village of Stoke, which has 
greatly improved, or rather has grown, under the 
fostering influence of Mr. Smith. The poor 
villager's humble cottage was formerly devoid 
of comfort, the houses being situated in a nar- 
row valley, subjected to the inundations of every 
trifling flood. This has been remedied by the 
proprietor, and a comfortable habitation has 
been provided for the peasant and his family, 
with a sufficiency of garden-ground to supply 
jthem with vegetables. 

I feel considerable pleasure in relating these 
instances of benevolent condescension to the 
wants and distresses of the poor ; but the plea- 
sure would be heightened into rapture, if any 
encomiums of mine could shame the penurious, 
pr the inconsiderate, to similar actions. - 

The 
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The poor inhabitants of country villages are 
peculiarly, and often miserably situated. The 
mandates of the 'Squire are to them positive 
laws ; and it is in his power to make them com- 
paratively happy. The distressed daily labourer, 
who works hard for the common necessaries of 
life, is more an object of commisseration and re- 
lief than the clamorous vagrant. It is the duty of 
every landlord to investigate the hardships which 
his suffering tenants endure, and to supply their 
wants in proportion to his ability ; and this, I 
am happy to say is the mode of conduct pur- 
sued at Stoke. 

While on this subject, I cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting a little more from Mr. 
Davis *, whose philanthropic arguments in fa~ 
vour of the poor, cannot be too widely dissemi- 
nated. 

" It being allowed that manual labour is, and 
always will be, necessary for the cultivation of 
land, it follows that houses for the habitation of 
those who are to perform that labour are indis- 
pensable. To preserve the health and strength 
of these poor but necessary fellow-creatures, is, 
therefore, not only the duty but the interest of 

■ 

* From letters and papers of the Bath and West of England 
Society, vol, vii. p. 294, 

the. 
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tb6 landholders. Men of feeling will endeavour 
to do this from principle; men without feeling," 
(for such men there are, ) will find it their in- 
terest to do it. The first step towards this neces- 
sary purpose, is that of providing proper habi* 
tations for them. Humanity shudders at the 
idea of an industrious labourer, with a wife, and 
perhaps £ve or s * x children, being obliged to 
live, or rather exist, in a wretched, damp, 
gloomy room, of ten or twelve feet square, and 
that room without a floor ; but common decen- 
cy must revolt at considering that over this 
wretched apartment there is only one chamber, " 
(sometimes not one) " to hold all the miserable 
beds of this miserable family. And yet instances 
of this kind, (to our shame be it spoken) occur 
in evdy country village. How can we expect 
our labourers, or their families, to be healthy ; 
or that their daughters, from whom we are to 
take our future female domestics, should be 
cleanly, modest, or even decent, in such wretched 
habitations?" This picture is very gloomy, but 
very true, as far as it is finished ; but I could 
put in some touches, and introduce a few addi- 
tional figures, which were copied from life, among 
the cottagers of Salisbury Plain, that would render 
the picture too painful for sensibility to contem- 
plate. Let us hope that the wisdom and prudence 

of 
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of the opulent will provide a speedy remedy for 
the complaints of the suffering peasantry. 

A little to the west of this village, is Edding- 
ton, anciently JEthendune, particularly distin- 
guished in the annals of history from having 
been the place where Alfred obtained a signal vic- 
tory over the Danes. These marauding invaders, 
by their superior numbers and repeated successes, 
bad dispersed the Saxons, and forced the great 
and good King Alfred to seek security and sub- 
sistence in the cottage of a neatherd; where, 
tradition informs us, he provoked the reprehen- 
sion of his hostess, by neglecting the trust that 
was reposed in him. The simple housewife, not 
knowing the quality of her guest, had requested 
him to take care of some cakes that were toast- 
ing, but the Monarch's mind was too deeply en- 
gaged in reflection, to observe the cookery ; the 
cakes were burnt, and the King reprimanded* 
Whilst in this retirement, he often made excur- 
sions in disguise, to watch the enemy's motions, 
and observe their plans. Finding their vigilance 
relax, he secretly summoned his nobility, and 
having collected a considerable force in the 
vicinity of Sehvood, sallied upon the unsuspecting 
Danes at Eddington. The surprise and terror 
'that prevailed through their camp, and the 
eoergy and force of the Saxons, soon decided the 

4 contest 
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contest in favour of the latter. The former were 
completely defeated, only a few fled to a neigh- 
bouring castle, (Bratton) where they held out 
a siege of fourteen days, when they were forced 
to surrender at discretion. Alfred granted them 
better terms than they could expect, and far 
better than they deserved. 

He agreed to give up the whole kingdom of 
the East Angles to such as would embrace the 
Christian religion, on condition that they would 
oblige the rest of their countrymen to quit the 
island, and prevent any others from landing. 

In this village William de Ed in gt on, Bishop 
of Winchester, was born, and founded here 
a college of secular canons, of the order of 
St. Augustine, which he called Bonhommes, at 
the desire of Edward the Black Prince. He 
laid the foundation in 1352; when finished, it 
was consecrated by Robert Wyvil, then Bishop 
of Sarum. " Its revenues amounted, at the 
dissolution, to between four and five hundred 
pounds a year." From these documents it ap- 
pears, that Eddington was formerly a place of 
considerable consequence, though it is now 
divested of all its pomp, and reduced to a village. 
The mansion-house, which I have already no- 
ticed as belonging to the Duke of Bolton, is 
now levelled to the ground; the principal part of 

the 
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the materials were used in constructing the new* 
mansion at Stoke. The church, which was also 
founded by Bishop Edington in 1347, still re- 
mains, and is a fine ancient structure, built in 
the form of a cathedral, and decorated with 
many of the sculptural ornaments so prevalent 
in that age. 

About two miles south-west of this village, is 
Bratton Castle, the camp where the Danes took 
shelter after their defeat at Eddington. It is 
situated on the brow of a high hill, commanding 
a very extensive tract of country, and is en- 
compassed with a double ditch. It has two en- 
trances, one on the south-east from the plain, 
another on the north-west from Eddington, both 
guarded by a redoubt. It is formed of an ob- 
long shape, and is about three hundred and thirty- 
five paces from east to west, and about two hun- 
dred from north to south. Near the middle is 
a large oblong barrow, about sixty paces in 
length. On the south-west side of this hill is a 
curious monument, which has excited some dif- 
ference of opinion among the zealous antiquaries. 
Mr. Wise observes, that having examined Ith is 
object, he must declare that the fabric is fnojern, 
and that the inhabitants of Westbury, who piade 
it, and instituted a revel, or festival thereon, 
will inform "them as much; it having been 

wrought 
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wrought within the memory of persons noxo living, 
or but very lately dead." Now let us attend to 
Mr. Gough's description and arguments : " On 
the south-west face of the hill/' (Bratton) " is a 
most curious monument, unnoticed by Bishop 
Gibson ; a white horse, in a walking attitude, 
cut out of the chalk, fifty-four feet high from his 
toe to his chest, and to the tip of his ear near 
one hundred feet high, and from ear to tail one 
hundred feet long, an undoubted memorial of this 
important victory," (battle of Eddington) " and 
like that by which Alfred commemorated his first 
great victory in Berkshire, eight years before. 
The whole of this figure is hollowed out of the 
chalk, and not marked with outlines so hol- 
lowed, as Mr. Wise seems to insinuate the Berk- 
shire horse is. I am surprised this learned in- 
vestigator of these kind of monuments among us, 
should doubt the antiquity of this horse, which 
so exactly corresponds with the other both in 
execution and intention, and represent it as of 
modern make, within memory. As I could find 
no such tradition when I surveyed it in 1772, 
he must have been misled, to confound the scour* 
ingy as they call it, with the original making. " 
Although I cannot myself speak positively as 
to the time of cutting out the above mentioned 
disputed monument, yet I know that two others 
vol. u. p in 
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in this county are modern productions ; one of 
which, at Cherill Hill, has been made since my 
remembrance. 

WESTBURY, 

Above alluded to, is an ancient borough town, 
and is supposed to have acquired its name from 
beiug situated in the western part of this county. 
This town gives name to the hundred in which 
it stands. Dr. Gale, in his comment on An- 
toninus, places the Verlucio at this place; but 
that he was mistaken in his supposition, will be 
evident from the arguments adduced in the pre- 
ceding pages, and by comparing the situation 
and circumstances together. " The name of 
Westbury," says Mr. Gough, " is purely Saxon, 
derived probably from its being one of the con- 
siderable towns in the West, or from its situa- 
tion west from a burgh, or Roman station ; as 
they called Selwood Forest, in its neighbour- 
hood, the Western Wood, by way of eminence. 
In Westbury church is a monument for Sir James 
Ley, Lord Ley, of Ley, in the county of Devon, 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland and England, and 
TtT? , ! fl created by Charles the First, Earl of Marlbo- 
n rough, which title was held by his only son, 
IS and became extinct in his brother, in 1680." 
The borough of Westbury was originally cliar- 
tered 




1 1 
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tered by King Edward the First, and governed 
by a mayor, twelve capital burgesses, and a re- 
corder. It sends two members to parliament, 
who are returned by the mayor, and elected by 
about twenty-four voters.. There does not ap- 
pear to have been any members returned for 
this borough before the twenty-seventh of Henry 
the Sixth, who is said to have incorporated it. 
A tradition prevails that this town formerly en- 
joyed as great privileges as the city of Bristol. 
The right of election in this borough is of a 
particular nature, being in every tenant of any 
burgage-tenement in fee, for lives, or ninety- 
nine years, determinable on lives, or by copy 
of court- roll, paying a burgage-rent of four-pence, 
or two-pence yearly, being resident within the 
said borough, and not begging alms. There are 
three kinds of burgage- holds, viz. freehold, copy- 
hold, and leasehold. In some places the pro- 
prietor of the burgage-hold has a right to vote ; 
in others it is in the tenant, or occupier of such 
a tenure. A court-leet is held here by the mayor 
for the borough, and one in May for the hun- 
dred of Westbury, by the Lord of the hundred, 
the Earl of Abingdon. The whole of the hun- 
dred of Westbury is in one parish, but there are 
two chapels of ease, one at Bratton, and one at 
Dilton. The church is a large handsome edifice, 

p 2 erected 
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erected at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The principal trade carried on here is 
clothing, which is conducted to a very consi- 
derable extent. 

Westbury is a vicarage, and goes on the death 
of its vicar to the senior bachelor in Winchester 
college. It has a market o.n Friday, and three 
annual fairs. 
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SECT. XXVI. 



BOWOOD, 



JL HE seat of the Marquis of Lansdown; is 
situated in a most pleasant part of the county, 
where the proximity of undulating hills, the pro- 
fusion of woods, and the broad lake, which 
spreads its liquid bosom in the vicinity of the 
mansion, gives birth to many beautiful and in- 
teresting prospects. 

The park contains nine vallies, each of which 
is distinguished by a particular feature that de- 
stroys the monotony and tameness which unifor- 
mity of size too often generates. The grounds 
are nearly surrounded with a belt of plantation ; 
but this, instead of giving the outline the ap- 
pearance of formality, rather increases its beauty, 
from the variety of colour assumed by the trees 
that compose it, and the different widths they 
respectively occupy. This domain, as its name 
seems to indicate, abounds with wood. Here 
the venerable oak flourishes in majestic grandeur, 

p 3 r and 
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commissioners were much embarrassed to con- 
vey the deer across Lockshill Heath, from 
Bowood to Spy Park ; and that the clothiers of 
the neighbourhood constructed a skirted road 
of broad cloth between those places, and thereby 
effected their removal. 

Bowood was finally granted to Sir Orlando 

Bridgeman, Baronet, one* of the favourites of 

Charles the Second, who dying insolvent, it was 

'v purchased of his creditors by the late Earl of 

0^ Shelburne, from whom it descended to the pre^ 

sent Marquis, as lawful heir. 

The mansionrhouse, is a large and grand pile 
of building, situated near the north-east side of 
the park, on a knoll of ground which slopes 
gently to the lake. 

The principal front, looking to the south, com- 
mands a rich prospect of diversified and pleasing 
scenery. Here the lake, presenting its broad 
expanse of waters, reflects and harmonizes the 
general features of the landscape. It is divided 
into two branches ; one retiring behind a swell 
of the lawn ; the other, lengthening itself to a 
considerable distance, is secluded from the sight 
by interposing woods. The view is terminated 

by a range of Marlborough Downs and Round- 
way Hijl, 

Tin* 
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This front is adorned with a massive portico, 
supported by ten Doric columns, with entabla- 
tures of the same order, from which arises a 
pediment decorated with the family arms. 

The entrance hall, or vestibule, is handsome, 
though not large ; it is paved with tesselated 
marble, and ornamented with a few statues. 

The paintings at Bowood are not very nume- 
rous, the Marquis having his principal collection 
at his town-house, in Berkley Square. I shall 
arrange them under three distinct heads ; the 
first comprising landscapes of modem masters 
of established reputation ; the second, originals, 
and copies of celebrated ancient masters ; the 
third, original portraits. 

Of the first class, the most worthy of notice 
are these : 

A Sea Beacb, distant Rocks, &c. by Barrett ; 
with Figures, and Italian Horses, by Gilpin. 

A peculiar blue tone, pervades this painting ;' 
but the harmony of colouring, and aeriaj perspec- 
tive, are well executed* The contour and relief 
of the horses are excellent ; full of animation, 
they appear to burst from the canvas, 
. A Sea Piece, by N, Pocock. 

This picture represents Captain Jones, of the 
Chesterfield Packet, endeavouring to save the 
crew of an Jnduunan from being shipwrecked. 

It 
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It commands our admiration, not only from 
its prominent merit as a painting, but also for 
the humane action it is intended to commemorate. 
The boisterous surge and undulating wave, are 
finely and naturally coloured. 

A Landscape, with figures, by Gainsborough. 

Group of Horses— Carriers going up a winding 
Lane, and entering a woody Thicket—Cows in 
Sedgy Water, &c In commending this piece, 
I conceive it will not be an unjust panegyric to 
say, that it is Nature in miniature. 

Landscape, representing Sun -set, by Deane. 

Landscape, with figures, by Wilson. 

" In storms sublime, the daring Wilson soars, 

And en the blasted oak, his mimic lightning pours ; 

Apollo triumphs in the flaming skies, 

And classic beauties in his scenes arise." Haylby. 

This painting has been engraved by W. Wollet, 
and entitled, Apollo and the Seasons. 

Three of these pieces were painted at the re- 
quest of the Marquis, with a particular injunc- 
tion that each artist would exert himself to pro- 
duce liis chef (Toeuvre, as they were intended to 
lay the foundation of a school of British landscapes, 
the want of which has been often lamented. 
The Marquis a few years since devised a plan for 
establishing one, but it was never carried intQ 
execution. Had it been properly encouraged, it 

would 
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would have proved a national honour, and re- 
flected a lasting encomium on the founder. 

In the second class we may include, 

Two Landscapes, by Zuccarelli. 

A large ditto, with a View of the Grand 
Waterfall at Tivoli, by Juliers. 

Two ditto, from Claude, by Crone. 

These copies possess much of the delicacy and 
harmony of the originals. 

The portraits are numerous; consisting of 
Ministers, Generals, Doctors, &c. among which 
are the following : 

Oliver Cromwell, on leaf gold ; said to be by 
Walker, the Protector's favourite artist 

This was purchased of the King's librarian. 

Sir Isaac Newton, when a boy — The late pa- 
triotic Earl of Chatham—Dean Swift— Sir Wil- 
liam Petty— Erasmus — Doctors Harvey, Mead, 
Sydenham, &c. 

The inside of this house is very commodious. 
The basement story is divided into three suites 
of apartments ; the principal being reserved for 
visitors, of whom his Lordship entertains a great 
number during his residence at this delighful 
abode. 

The second suite contains the apartments of 
the Marquis, steward's rooms, offices, &c. These 
are closely united to the kitchen and pleasure- 
gardens. 

The 
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The third comprises a large and well-filled 
library, opening to the green-house, with a par- 
lour, .offices, &c. the whole forming a wing of 
three hundred feet in length. 

This mansion, with its united appendages, ap- 
pears such a mass of buildings, that some people 
have mistaken it for a small town ; an instance 
of this occurred recently, when a country- 
man asked at the porter's lodge, at which of 
" themmen housen lived the Marquis of Laus- 
down ?" 

Leaving the house, I proceeded through the 
gardens to the pleasure-grounds, where 



<< 



Beauty reigns in all her magic charms.'* 



These grounds are very extensive, comprising 
an area of about seventy acres. They furnish 
constant employment to twenty poor labourers, 
whose business i$ to keep them in that neat and 
elegant state which they are always seen. 

In this terrestrial elysium, Nature has liberally 
dispensed her favours, which her handmaid Art, 
under the dominion of taste, has arranged and 
displayed in the most appropriate and becoming 
manner. 

What more particularly distinguishes these 
pleasure-grounds from the generality of places 
of the same name, is the profusion of large, in- 
digenous, and exotic trees, with which they 

abound, 
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abound, at once calculated to protect the house 
from the north winds, afford a pleasant umbrage- 
ous shelter from the scorching sun, and clothe 
every division of this charming spot with the 
foliacious mantle of Nature. 

In these grounds, no inanimate leaden statues, 
senseless busts, nor ostentatiously unmeaning obe- 
lisks, obtrude themselves on the eye of the wan- 
dering visitant ; the Marquis judiciously ob- 
served, " that those littlenesses of workmanship 
should never be introduced where the beauty 
and variety of the scenery are in themselves 
sufficient to excite admiration." 

At the bottom of these grounds is a very fine 
artificial cascade, where the water falls thirty 
feet perpendicular, and presents a scene truly 
picturesque and grand. 

The generality of made cascades, are too tame 
and uninterestingly regular. The tasteless step- 
like disposition of the stones, displease the eye, 
and disgust the fancy. There are few orna- 
ments more difficult to execute properly j and 
. no one but a landscape-painter, or a person con- 
versant in that art, should attempt it. 

The cascade at Bowood * was designed by a 
.man of real taste ; Mr. Hamilton, of Pains 

* The vignette to this volume (from a sketch of Mr. Du 
Bam/) is intended to convey some idea of this scene. 

4 Hill, 
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Hill, who took a picture of N. Poussin's for his 
model. Mr. Josiah Lane, as I have already 
mentioned, assisted in the formation of this 
stupendous work ; but it was Jtnished under the 
direction of the present Marquis. 

Thus completed, and daily improving in 
wildness and picturesque effect, it stands a 
flattering monument of the taste and judgment 
of all who were concerned in its construction. 

The water gushes out of several excavations 
in the rock ; and the principal sheet, after 
falling a few yards, dashes against some project- 
ing masses of stone, and flies off in a cloud of 
white spray. The dashing and roar of the 
waters, the jumbled confusion of the rocks, the 
wildness and seclusion of the place, and the 
various subterranean passages under the head of 
the river, conspire to render it a scene strikingly 
pleasing to every man of taste ; but more pecu- 
liarly so to the painter and admirer of the pic- 
turesque ; for here he may indulge himself fn the 
reveries of fancy, and by a small effort of ima- 
gination, may think himself among the wild 
waterfalls of North Wales, or the thundering 
cataracts of Switzerland. 

This cascade is produced by the overflowing 
water of the lake ; in constructing which, the 
latter was made to expand into its present con- 
sequence. 
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sequence. By raising a high embanked head, 
the waters have been thrown out of the original 
channel, and caused to cover an extent of 
about thirty acres. Few artificial lakes have 
been made with less difficulty, and few possess 
more natural beauties. Its extent gives it gran- 
deur ; and the ornamental woods, broken banks, 
and indeterminable boundaries, render it pecu- 
liarly pleasing and interesting to the admirer of 
Nature. Mr. Price, in his learned Essays on 
the Picturesque, has the following observations 
on this subject, which are peculiarly applicable to 
the lake at Bowood : " Artificial pieces of water 
must be formed by means of a head, or dig- 
ging, or of both. The most beautiful (what- 
ever be their size) will of course be those which 
are formed without marks of digging, and where 
the surrounding ground is of a varied character, 
and is indented with bays and inlets, variously 
accompanied. If such a bason be ready to re- 
ceive an artificial lake, the improver has little 
difficulty about the form of his banks ; for the 
water, by insinuating itself into every creek and 
bay, by winding round each promontory under 
the projecting boughs, and the steep broken 
ground, by lying against the soft verdure, and 
the stony or gravelly beech, will mark all the 
characters of the shore, as it will likewise mark 

3 its 
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its different heights, by a comparison with its 
own level." 
^ Near the Aviary is a remarkable echo, which 
Tepeats every word three or four times; and 
every tone and inflection of the voice is distinctly 
heard. 

On a bank of gently rising ground, about a 
mile west from the house, is the mausoleum, a 
very neat structure, erected by the Earl of Shel- 
burne; it is embosomed in a thick solemn 
wood, and contains a marble tomb, with this 
inscription : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

JOHN PETTY, EARL OF shelburne, 

VISCOUNT FITZMAURICE,BARON OFDUNKERTON, 

IN IRELAND, 

AND ONE OF THE LORDS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, 

BARON WYCOMB, OF CHIPPING WYCOMB, IN 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE WAS THE SON OF 

THOMAS FITZMAURICE, EARL OF KERRY, 

TO WHOM THE TITLES OF KERRY AND LIXNAW 

HAD LINEALLY DESCENDED 

THROUGH FOUR AND TWENTY GENERATIONS; 

AND OF ANN, THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF 

SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 

HIS LADY, BARONESS OF SHELBURNE. 

A MAN, WHOM EMINENT FACULTIES OF MIND 

NEVER MADE AMBITIOUS; 

WHOM 
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wllom abundant affluence of fortune 

never made dissolute; 

whose extensive influence of power 

never made arrogant; 

who lived with no other endeavour than 

to advance the happiness of others 

by kindness and charit*, 

and improve their sentiments by goot> 

example; 

who died with no wish to be remembered 

but as a man of worth, 

» 
AND A CHRISTIAN OF SINCERITY. 

HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 10TH OF MAY, 176lj 

AGED 55\ 

leaving two sons, 

William, now earl of shelburne, 

and thomas fitzmaurice. 



I cannot enter into a detailed description of 
each respective scene at Bo wood, but shall con- 
clude with a few characterising remarks of a 
general nature. 

. The inequality of ground about the house, 
the distant views- of the Marlborough Downs, 
the White Horse on Cherill Hills, the town of 
Calne, and the various other objects which are 
seen, in a walk round the gardens, are all calcu- 
lated^) give that degree of variety and- beauty 
which cannot fail to awaken the attention, and 
please the fancy, 

vol. ii. ft The 
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The woods and plantations are very extensive; 
they form, particularly to the west and south- 
west, a bold and elegant boundary, through' 
which several devious paths convey us over gur- 
gling rills to scenes of sequestered solitude, and 
into the umbrageous recesses of solemn groves. 

Many springs of petrifying water ooze from 
the rocks in the eastern division of the park, 
and, after gently meandering through the adja- 
cent grounds, lose themselves in the congregated 
lake. 

The scenery at Bowood may be ranked under 
each of the three distinguishing classes into 
which the agreeable objects of Nature have been 
divided : the sublime, the picturesque, and the 
beautiful. 

The latter may be seen in the lawn and plea- 
sure-grounds ; the picturesque, in the broad 
lake, and its artless, wild, and broken accom- 
paniments; the sublime, in the extensive pros- 
pects, the rich woods, and the massive rock, 
worn into furrows by the rush of falling water*. 
Here the minutiae of landscape is never percep- 
tible ; it is absorbed in the striking grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery. 

In answer to some of my enquiries, while at 
Bowood, I learnt, with considerable satisfaction, 
that the patriotic Marquis had commenced the 

execution 
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e&ecution of a design, which must ensure him 
the praise of posterity :•— the reducing of all 
the LARGE farms on his estates, at the expira- 
tion of the leases !— May such an example have 
its desired influence with other landholders; 
the effects will be the salvation of the country. 

When opulence evinces a promptitude to ame- 
liorate the hardships of suffering humanity, we 
contemplate the wealthy \^kh sentiments of vene- 
ration and esteem ; when it looks beyond the 
present moment, and provides a remedy for con- 
tingent misfortunes, we are not contented to 
repay the provident agent with silent respect* 
but are desirous of applauding publicly, that the 
world may be acquainted with his merits, and 
join in the note of approval. 

During my residence in this part of the 
county, I heard many praise-worthy anecdotes 
of the Marquis of Lansdown, on the subject of 
game-laws, &c. yet I shall forbear to repeat them, 
as the relation might lead me into a province 
which I have no wish to visit— that of control 
rersial politics. 
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SECT- XXVIL 



CALNE, 



J. HE principal^own in the hundred of that 
name ; is situated in the great western road from 
London to Bath and Bristol, on the banks of a 
small river. It is an ancient town, and was en* 
dowed with peculiar privileges ; particularly that 
of never having gelded, or payed taxes* " so 
that it is not known (says Doomsday) how many 
hides are therein/' It is supposed to have arisen 
from the ruins of a Roman colony on the other 
side of the river Calne, near Studley, where Ro- 
man coins, and other relics of that nation, have 
frequently been discovered. 

The kings of the West Saxons had a palace 
here ; and, from the names of Castle-street, and 
Castle-field, it is generally imagined that a castle 
reared its massive walls in the neighbourhood of 
the town. Here was also an hospital of Black 
Canons, dedicated to St. John, and valued, at 

the 
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the dissolution, at two pounds two shillings and 
eight-pence per annum*. 

Calne is an ancient borough by prescription, 
and sends two members to parliament, who are 
elected by fifteen voters ; thef first return was 
in the reign of Edward the First. The corpora- 
tion consists of two guild stewards, who are 
chosen annually, and an unlimited number of 
tmrgesses. 

Previous to February 25, 1723, the privilege 
of election was vested in all the inhabitants 
having right of common ; but it was then de- 
termined, that the power of choosing members 
resided with the ancient burgesses only; and 
that the right of returning members was in the 
guild stewards. 

The manor, prebend, and parsonage of Calne, 
#re held by leases for several lives, from the 
,dean, chapter, gad treasurer of Sarum. 

During the contention in the reign of King 
Edward the Martyr, between the monks and the 
secular priests, respecting the celibacy of the 

* The value of the lands belonging to religious houses is 
jpaostly under-rated ; the valuation being generally made by 
those who had an interest in the concealment of their true re* 
venue. Intending to solicit the tyrannic IJenry to bestow 
them either on themselves or friends^vthey scarcely ever rated 
the income at more than half the amount of the real sum. 

$ 3 clergy 
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clergy, and the right of the monks to hold be- 
nefices, a great synod, or convocation, was held 
here, for the purpose of concluding the contro- 
versy which had commenced in the former sy- 
nods at Winchester, and Catlage, in Cambridge: 
shire. This being a question of considerable im- 
portance, from its involving a change in the 
whole ecclesiastical government of the kingdom, 
the principal nobility*, as well as the bishops 
and seculars, attended to hear it argued. 

In the midst of the debate, when a, Scotch 
bishop, named Beonihelm, was pleadiJfg very 
powerfully in favour of the priests, the timbers 
and frame- work of the assembly-room gave way, 
% and the structure fell to the ground. Most of 
the secular priests were killed and buried he- 
peath the ruins, as ^ell as many other persons ; 
and a considerable number wVe bruised and 
maimed. The seat of Dunstan, who was presi- 
dent of the synod, and the chief advocate for 
the monks, alone continued firm; a circum- 
stance which, in that credulous age of supersti- 
tion and ignorance, was construed into a- mira- 
culous declaration of the will of Heaven in their 
favour. The seculars in Dunstan's province 

* Hume says, that Dunstan, on that day, had prevented 
the King from attending. 

were 
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were every where turned out, and their places 
bestowed on the monks. 

Henry of Huntingdon considers this event as 
a denunciation of the Almighty's vengeance 
against the nobility, who, the next year, be- 
trayed and murdered their King ! 

In the dark ages of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, every extraordinary circumstance was attri- 
buted to Omnipotence, or Satanic interference. 
Whatever was effected by the skill or cunning 
of man, which could not easily be comprehend- 
ed by the hood-winked minds of the common 
people, was said to be performed by the agency 
of the Almighty, or by the art of the devil. In 
the present instance, we find that the action is 
attributed to the Divine wrath ; but how irra- 
tional and absurd to suppose Omnipotence would 
inflict punishment on the innocent as well as the 
guilty. Indeed the conclusion seems to render 
the sagacity, and even common sense of the 
historian, questionable. Some of our writers 
have given a more natural reason for the fulling 
of the assembly-room, than the interposition of 
Heaven, either to serve the monks or denounce 
vengeance; that Dunstan had previously caused 
the beams which supported it, to be sawn nearly 
asunder, at the same time taking care that his 
own seat should remain fixed and steady. 

<j 4 This 
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This is most likely to be the truth. The 

fiend-like mind of Dunstan was equal to the 

» 

generation and execution of any project that 
tended to promote his purposes, however mur- 
derous and diabolical. 

Caine has, of late years, very much increased 
in size and population. It contains nearly three 
thousand inhabitants, most of whom are employ- 
ed in the manufacture of broad-cloth, serges, 
and various other articles of the clothing busi- 
ness. Here are three meeting-houses for the 
respective sects of Presbyterians, Anabaptists, 
and Quakers. The entrance from the London 
road is adorned with a row of neat free-stone 

4 

houses, erected by the Marquis of Lansdown, 
in the room of some old ruinous buildings. These 
are let to the tenants at the same low rents as 
formerly. 

The town has lately undergone many improve- 
ments ; yet further alterations are necessary ; for 
the public London road, leading from the bridge 
to the church, is very dangerous, being so nar- 
row that two carriages can scarcely pass each 
pther. The market-house has been repaired, 
under the patronage of the Marquisj and 
through the laudable exertions of Christopher 
AUsup, Esq, 



The 
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The church is a large structure, dedicated to 
St. Mark, with an handsome square tower at the 
east end. The walls are ornamented with em- 
brasures, and foliated pinnacles. 

The town is plentifully supplied with water 
arising from two streams, one issuing from the 
foot of the hills near the village of Calston, the 
other from Cherill ; these rivulets unite, and run 
through the centre of the town, giving motion 
to many fulling and grist-mills. 

The free-school here was founded by John 
Bentley, Esq. of Richmond, in Surry. By his 
will, dated September 29th, 1660, he gave certain 
lands, called Frickett's Fields, adjoining to Lin- 
coin's Inn, then worth about 5001. for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a free-school for ever 
in Calne. In 1737, the surviving trustees esta- 
blished the following regulations : 

" That the master- shall teach thirty boys of 
the parish of Calne, to read, write, and cypher. 

i ' That he shall not receive any money or 
gratuity from the parents of the poor children, 
nor take more boys than the stated number." 

By the donations of Sir Francis Bridgman, 
Knight, certain exhibitions are established at 
Queen's College, Oxford, for the benefit of boys 
born in the county of Wilts, and educated 
in the free-school at Calne: " The master to 

4 keep 
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keep a regular grammar-school, and teach seven 
boys the Latin and Greek tongues, and other- 
vise quality them for the University." 

About three miles east of Calne, on the side 
of the London road, is a monument, which 
not only attracts the notice of all travellers ou 
this road, but also the observation of people over 
the north part of the county, and many parts 
of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. This is the 
figure of a large W^ite Horse, that was formed 
by paring off the turf on the side of the chalk 
Liil. The horse is represented in a trotting po- 
sition, and executed with a pretty correct out- 
line. It was cut at the expence of Dr. Allsup, of 
Calnc, about twenty years ago, aqd measures 
from the head to the tail about oqe hundred m& 
fifty -seven feet. Mr. Robertson * confounds this 
* object with the white horse I before described 
at Bratton Castle, and has quoted Mr. Cough's 
description of the latter, which he has errone- 
ously applied to this of CheriU. This hill is 
part of the estate of Walter Henneage, *Esq. whp 
has a seat at about two miles distant, called 
Compton-House. It is a large, square, white 
building, one hundred and thirty feet by one 

* In a work entitled, A Topographical Survey of the Great 
Road from London to Bath and Bristol, &c. 

3 hundred 
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hundred and ten, erected on the side of a hill, 
which commands a very extensive view over 
North Wilts. From the front of the house, the 
town of Calne, the plantations of Bowood, and 
the Somerset hills," form conspicuous and in- 
teresting objects. The hill continues to rise be- 
hind the house, where it is covered with abun- 
dance of wood, which forms a kind of anrphithe- 
atrical back ground to the mansion. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXVIII, 



CHIPPENHAM, 

Xs a town of considerable importance, not only 
on account of its great antiquity, but also from 
its increasing commerce, arising from the esta- 
blishment of its extensive clothing manufac- 
tories, which, in conjunction with its favourable 
situation as a principal thoroughfare to the wesr 
tern cities, will, in all probability, soon cause it 
to assume a rank little inferior Xo any in the 
county. . * ; 

It is said the name of tjiis town originated in 
its market, for which it has been famous for 
many centuries. Chyppanhain, in the Saxon 
language, signifies a market-place ; thus cyppan 
means to buy; and cypman, a buyer, or merchant. 

Chippenham was a principal town of the West 
Saxons, and apparently a favourite residence of 
their kings, whose palace was bequeathed by 
the great Alfred to his youngest daughter^ 
Ethelpda. 

m 



• 
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Not a vestige of this building is remaining ; 
but it is generally supposed to have joined what is 
now called the Angel Inn ; a house there hav- 
ing always been distinguished by the name of 
the palace till within these seven years, when 
the whole building was entirely demolished to 
make room for a modern structure. That the 
whole of this building had stood from the time 
of Alfred, may admit of a doubt ; but that cer- 
tain parts were of great antiquity, was evident ; 
among these may be reckoned the massy walls 
and heavy pointed arched porch ; from the lat- 
ter, however, it may be inferred, that this build- 
ing was of a date posterior to the time of Alfred, 
as the arch of the Saxons was generally circular ; 
but that they occasionally mixed the circular 
with the pointed arch in their buildings, is evi- 
dent from those at Malnasbury, abbey &c> 

But in addition to the massiveness of its walls 
and porch, some parts 'of the timber-uork ^exhi- 
bited traces of being the performance of no re- 
cent period; the floors, for instance, of bard 
oak, and very thick, were evidently executed 
without a saw. The mouldings, likewise, of one 
or two of the door-cases, and part of the wains- 
cot, were not worked with a plane, but appear to 
have been chipped out with a chisel. 

Of 
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Of the ancient history of this town, there is 
little upon record ; what seems most to be de- 
pended on is, that when Alfred with inferior 
forces had conquered the Danes, and made 
them sign a treaty by which they engaged to 
quit the kingdom, they treacherously possessed 
themselves of this place, and being strengthen- 
ed by numbers of their countrymen, soon oblig- 
ed the Saxons to disperse, and their monarch to 
seek security in disguise, and take refuge in the 
cottage of a neatherd, as I have already stated 
in the account of Eddington. 

This town, in the time of Richaid the Second, 
belonged to the Hungerford family ; but revef t- 
inir to the crown on the death of Lord Hastins, 
was given bv Richard the Third to John Howard. 
Duke, of Norfolk. It was restored by Henry 
the Seventh to the heirs of its former posses- 
sors. 

Chippenham is situated in a fine fertile valley, 
on the banks of the lower Avon, over which river 
there is a handsome free-stone bridge, of twenty- 
one arches. This has been much widened and 
neatly ornamented with balustrades and lamps. 

It is to be remarked as an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that the widening of this bridge, 
which took place about four years ago, was in- 
tended 
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tended to accommodate foot passengers with & 
safe path-way over it, which was certainly want- 
ed;- in the execution of the work, however, its 
design was forgotten, for the foot passenger is 
still left to make his way, amidst the horses and 
carriages, with what safety he can. 

A traditional story informs us, that this bridge 
was first given by Queen Elizabeth; who, going 
through the town, was much pleased with the 
attention of the inhabitants, but equally incom- 
moded in passing the ford at the entrance. This* 
however, is contradicted in the charter granted 
by Queen Mary, which proves that a bridge 
was then in existence, by her having given cer- 
tain tracts of land for the purpose (ampng other 
things) of keeping it in repair. 

The town is very populous, and of considera- 
ble extent; the principal street is about half a 
mile in length. Though the inhabitants have 
done much by their judicious alterations and 
improvements ; yet, I trust, that they will not 
leave their patriotic plans half completed ; the 
disfiguring cluster of old houses, the shabby 
town-haH, and the butchers' shambles, are dis- 
cordant objects, and do not unite in harmony 
with the surrounding buildings, &c. 

Near the centre of the town is the corn-mar- 
ket, in an open space, tfhere the farmers used 

to 
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to assemble with their saleable seeds, &c. Id 
this »area is erected a large useful town pump, 
which is surrounded with iron palisades ; but 
this water being too hard for some domestic 
purposes, two or three persons are employed to 
convey the river water to different parts of the 
town, for which they receive one farthing a 
pail-full, or three-pence per barrel. The river 
Avon skirts three sides of the town ; yet tlfb cen- 
tre and fourth side are deficient of water. Chip- 
penham is rather peculiarly circumstanced with 
respect to this important article of human sub- 
sistence ; for, though plentifully supplied in all 
its parts with spring water by means of wells, 
yet the generality of them produces what is 
called hard water ; whereas, the well in which the 
town pump stands, being very deep, has the 
advantage of a superior kind of fluid, not quite 
so soft as the river water, nor so hard as those 
springs which flow in veins nearer the surface of 
the earth. 

The church is a vetierable handsome structure, , 
supposed, by Camden, to have been founded 
by the Hungerfords, yet without sufficient evi* 
dence to warrant his supposition. 

The arms of the family, it is true, are to be 
seen on the tower, and in different parts of the 
chyreh, both within and without, particularly 

on 
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on a portion of the walls called Hungerford 9 s 
Chapel; yet the body of the fabrick is un- 
questionably of much older date than the time 
when the Hungerfords became Lords of Chip- 
penham. 

As Walter, Lord Hungerford, in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, obtained the royal grant for 
founding a chantry within the parish church of 
this place, to pray for the good estate and 
souls of his sons, as well as for those of Henry 
the Fifth, Catherine his wife, &c. it seems pro- 
bable, that at the time he erected the above- 
mentioned chapel, the whole building underwent 
a general repair; that considerable additions were 
made to the original remains; and that the tower, 
or at least the spire part of it, was then built 

The south side of the church is ornamented 
with battlements, and Gothic pinnacles. The 
inside is decorated with a very large handsome 
organ, and abounds with curious old monu- 
ments, among which the following are worthy 
of notice, from their peculiarity. 

An old tomb, with this inscription : 
Armiger hoc tumulo jacet hie generosus opaco 

Andreas Baynton qui nominatus erat ; 

Quern genuit miles bene notis ubique Ed ward us 

Hujus erat heres nunc requiescit humo. 

A. DNI. 1370. 

voi. ii r " In 
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" In this dark tomb lies the worthy 'Squire, 
named Andrew Baynton : also, the welt known 
Knight,his son aud heir, Ed ward, here lies buried.'' 

The following inscription is on a flat stone in 
the wall on the north side of the church, near 
the pulpit, erected to the memory of a Mr. Ely, 
formerly an attorney of this town : 

11 Neare to this place lyeth the body, of John 
Ely, gent, sometimes bdrgesse of this towne, 
who died Nov. 25th, 1663." 

Tie well I am stone, for to preserve his name, 

Who was, if mortal may be, without blame; 

In his religious, civil practice, just ; 

In his calling no traytor to his trust. 

If this report consuming time shall weare 

And wipe out,— search Heaven's Records, '& there. 

There is also the following inscriptions in the 
chancel : 

" Neare unto this place lieth interred the body 
of Mr. Joseph Glare, the late vicar of this parish, 
and his two sons, which said vicar departed 
this life the 26th day of December, 1680." 

Stan fail, but in the grossness of our sight, 
A good man dying, the world dotk lose a light* 
While we lament our loss such lights put out, 
The Heavens triumph above, the angels shout. 
If virtue itself with virtuous man could dye, * 
Reader, thou then might ray, here it doth lye* 

^ Neare 
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" Neare to this place lyeth the body of Mr. 
Robert Cock, vicar of this parish, who by will 
left for ever, the yearly produce of fifty pounds 
(which was all that he had) for teaching poor 
girls to read, and instructing them in the know- 
ledge and practice of the Christian Religion, as 
professed and taught in the Church of England. 

He dyed Oct* 4, Anno { ^ 

m 

" Goe and do thou likewise. 
St. Luke 10th c. 37th v." 

This town has been honoured by several cha- 
ritable donations, amongst which I shall 
particularize the following : 

June 18, 16*5, Thomas Ray, of the city of 
New Sarum, bequeathed his house and all his 
tenements in Giggon's-street, after the decease 
of his daughter, to the poor clothiers of the four 
following towns : the rents of the first year to 
those of Trowbridge ; the second year, to Chip- 
penham; the third year, to Westbury; the fourth 
year, to Marlborough ; and so round again in 
the same rotation. ' 

Sir Francis Pophahh, Knight, by deed, gave 
a messuage and lands at Foxham, in this county, 
upon trust, that the yearly sum of six pounds 
should be given at the feast of All Saints, to 

r a three 
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three poor burgesses, or freemen, of this borough. 
The residue of the rents were to be vested in the 
bailiff and burgesses, to be distributed • at their 
discretion, on every feast of St. Michael. 

Robert Gale charged his lands and tene- 
ments, situate at Clay-pole, in the county of 
Lincoln, with the payment of twenty pounds 
yearly, for the use of the poor of this town, to 
be distributed on the feast of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, at the discretion of the bailiff and* six 
ancient burgesses : also twenty shillings, to be 
paid yearly to a clergyman, for doing duty and 
preaching a sermon on that day: and twenty 
shillings " to the bailiff and burgesses to drink 
withal, for their pains in distributing the said 
twenty pounds." 

The first payment of this charity was given on 
St Thomas's Day, 1629. 

Mr. Henry Smith, by deed, gave a sum of 
money, payable out of his estates in Lincoln- 
shire, to provide great coats for six poor men of 
the parish, having the letter S marked with 
scarlet cloth on the sleeve of each coat. 

Mr. Gabriel Goldney, by will, 1680> 
charged his estate at Tytherton Lucas, in this 
parish, with the payment of a sum of money 
for the same purpose. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hawkins gave the sum of twelve shil- 
lings, for ever, to be distributed annually amongst 
six widows of freemen of this borough. 

Woodroffe, by will, gave five pounds, 

payable yearly out of lands in this parish, now 
belonging to Matthew Humphries, Esq. for edu- 
cating ten poor boys, who should be nominated 
by the vicar and bailiff. 

Here is a house and free-school, with a salary 
of fifteen shillings yearly, payable to a master 
for educating two poor boys. 

A field, called the Smock-ground, now let for 
eight pounds per annum, was given, and the 
rent to be expended in shirts and shifts, for poor 
men and women of the parish, who do not re- 
ceive alms. 

Mr. Robert Cock, vicar of this parish, be- 
queathed the annual produce of fifty pounds, for 
teaching poor girls to read, and to be instructed 
in the knowledge of the Christian Religion. 

Sir Epward Bay n ton, and Sir Thomas 
Fludyer* members for the borough, in 17^9, by 
deed, invested the sum of one thousand pounds 
in the three per cent bank annuities, the inte- 
rest arising from which was, from time to time, 
to be applied towards the support and mainte- 
nance of such freemen of the said borough, and 

r 3 the 
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the widows of freemen living in free houses, in 
manner and form as the trustees for the time 
should think proper. 

Chippenham \ras a borough by prescription ; 
but Queen Mary, by charter, dated the second 
day of May, in the first, year of her reign, or- 
dained, " that the village, town, and borough 
of Chippenham, should be a free borough cor- 
porate, in deed, fact, and name, for ever, of one 
bailiff and twelve burgesses." The charter then 
states the limits of the borough, names of Bur- 
gesses, manner of appointing them, Sec. and for 
keeping in reparation the bridge and causeway, 
gives to the bailiff and burgesses, all that field 

I 

called Ingland s, containing, by estimation, 
seventeen acres ; and all the meadow of West- 
mead, containing thirty acres ; and all one mes- 
suage and appurtenances, called Poke's, in Row- 
don Down, containing one hundred and twenty 
acres; and one close of land, called Bur Leaze, 
four acres; and twenty-one acres, lying in the 
common fields ; and one wood, called Rowdon's 
Down Coppice, containing, by estimation, 
twenty-one acres; and the field, called Bolt's 
Croft. All this property was cafied the Borough- 
lands of Chippenham, and wgre part of the pos- ' 

sessions of the late Lord Hungerford, and were 

then 
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then valued at nine pounds, ten shillings, and eight- 
pence. 

This charter, with many other charters of the 
kingdom, was surrendered into the hands of 
Charles the Second, A. D. 1684. 

James the Second granted another charter to 
this borough, by which he restored nearly the 
same privileges as had been granted by the for- 
mer charter, with one bailiff, and the same num- 
ber of burgesses. This is dated the 13th of 
March, in the first year of that King's reign. 

The principal inhabitants of Chippenham have 
evinced a spirit of emulation and patriotism 
which merits our particular investigation ; being 
a subject of national importance, as well &s 
local consequence ; and it is hoped it will be 
imitated by the people of other borough towns. 

Custom, that domineering tyrant, has long 
established his mandates with the corporation of 
most boroughs, to have annual feasts— to indulge 
in. Bacchanalian and Epicurean intemperance-— to 
sacrifice that god-like attribute of man, Reason, 
on the altar of inebriation and gluttony. The 
gentlemen of Chippenham have at length abro- 
gated these laws, and have evinced the possession' 
of much good sense, by bursting from the tram- 
mels of this arbitrary tyrant. They have gene- 
roijsly appropriated the money usually expended 

e 4 on 
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on those occasions, to defray the charges of paving 
the streets, altering the bridge, and other useful 
improvements. 

At the time of the last election, the members 
chosen, held forth professions to the effect, that 
they would assist their constituents in discharging 
the ?xpences entailed by these important under- 
takings ; but in realizing the hopes they excited, 
they appear, hitherto, to have shewn a remissness 
not very creditable to their liberality. The same 
observation might apply to the shambles, and the 
old houses clustered against, and around them, 
and which have previously been noticed as disfi- 
guring the centre of the town ; for it seems, that 
to remove these, and erect a handsome town- 
hall in their stead, was a hope equally held forth 
by the representatives, to cajole the inhabitants, 
and dispatch the chagrin which their previous 
inattention had occasioned. These gentlemen 
call themselves men of honour ; but, perhaps, 
they forget that the first precept of the goddess 
whom they pretend to worship, is an injunction 
to observe every engagement faithfully. 

From the preceding observations, the saga- 
cious reader will naturally conclude, that, in con- 
tradistinction to those which are stigmatized 
with the appellation of Property Boroughs, (from 
th^ir being supposed to be under the control of 

certain 
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Certain individuals) Chippenham may be classed 
among the few that have hitherto preserved their 
independence. 

The influence, however, of the manufacturers 
concerned in the clothing trade, lias, till lately, 
had an effect little short, it seems, of what, in 
other places, has been attributed to the ipse dixit 
of some local Lord. But this, with the cause 
that gave rise to it, has, for some time past, been 
in a state of decline; a circumstance which, 
though not immediately falling within the verge 
of my professed design, may not be uninterest- 
ing, nor altogether unamusing, to investigate ; 
as, on the one hand, it may furnish a lesson to 
those who wish to direct the movements of pub- 
lic bodies; and, on the other, may excite a smile 
at that importance which, like a bubble, is fre- 
quently the effect but of a trifling cause, and 
which, by a cause equally as trifling, is often 
again reduced to its original inefficience. 

About half a century ago, the manufacturers, 
or clothiers of Chippenham, were (as they still 
are, in many parts of England) men of a limited 
capital ; consequently, the manufacture cannot 
be supposed to have been managed on any very 
ample scale. About this period, however, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Fludyer, presented him- 
self to the notice of some of these clothiers, and 

opened 
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opened to them views of a ready sale for their 
cloth, and an ample supply of wool, both on 
terms equally interesting ; and these views he 
engaged to realize, on condition that they ap- 
pointed him their factor, and procured for him 
a seat in parliament. Thus inspired with the 
hopes of future advantage, they were induced to 
exert themselves to such effect as to carry their 
point, and get him returned for the borough ; 
and (what does not always follow as a conse- 
quence, witness what has been remarked in tlio 
previous pages) this gentleman rather exceeded 
his promises, than stopped short in performing 
them. The result was, that the town pre- 
sently assumed a new appearance ; the clothiers 
acquired fortunes, in which the other traders 
partook, and by which the poor also were liberal 
sharers ; the women and children, not only of 
the town, but of all the villages adjacent, being 
employed in spinning, carding, reeling, &c. 
and the men in weaving, shearing, $,nd dressing 
the cloth. 

Disposed by this state of things, to consider 
the clothing interest as immediately connected 
with the general interest of the town, the inha- 
bitants were naturally led to pay a deference to 
the principal clothiers, as to their local patrons ; 
and who, flattened by this compliment, seemed 
'3 presently 
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presently to consider themselves, perhaps much 
more so than they really were. The consequence 
was, that they gradually detached themselves 
from the society of the other inhabitants, and 
formed a circle of their own, in which, even per- 
sons of the genteeier professions, if occasionally 
admitted, were looked on with an evident counte- 
nance of superiority, or were received with that 
kind of affability, which as plainly indicated a 
degree of condescension ; and this habit became, 
in time, so general among the clothiers, that per- 
sons of the best natural disposition, on being 
initiated into the manufactory, insensibly gave 
into it, and held themselves as no longer to be 
treated on the level of general sociality. 

But though a deference was spontaneously 
conceded to the clothier by the townsmen, in 
the first instance, yet, when the clothier seemed 
to consider it as a right, it is natural to suppose 
that persons of property and education would 
begin to hesitate in its admission. 

This was, in reality, the fact : a contest, the 
seeds of which haxl been gradually germinating 
for a considerable time, at length' sprung up, 
between unfounded distinction, and a consciousness 
of equality, in which the clothiers, after having 
possessed the privilege of nominating and pro-' 
curing the return of the representatives for many 

years, 
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years, were so far vanquished as to be left in a 
minority. 

Nevertheless, this did not produce a reform 
in their conduct; except, indeed, just on the 
eve of an election. Meantime, however, the 
town felt that its interest required the manufac- 
tory to be supported ; and after much manoeu- 
vering on both sides, the contest at last termi- 
nated in a kind of tacit adjustment, which left 
with the clothiers the pjivilege of introducing 
and returning one member for the borough, and 
permitted the corporation, or town in general, 
quietly to bring forward the other. 

That leading trait, however, in the general 
feature of this peace, and a trait certainly much 
to be lamented, as it tended to destroy the 
harmony of the whole, still existed; the 
clothiers continuing to hold themselves at a 
distance from their neighbours, whatever to 
the contrary either their property or their merij 
might have claimed. 

But it seems that, notwithstanding the effect 
with which this must have militated against 
them, the clothiers, till lately, have had the good 
fortune to preserve an influence which could 
not do otherwise than flatter them with a hope 
of being, one day, restored to their former full 
ascendency. 

Recently, 
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Recently, however, as I have before observed, 
the face of things appears to wear a change. 
The distance at which the clothiers have gene- 
rally held themselves, though, conceded to by 
the towns-folks whilst their interest was con- 
nected with the manufactory, could not be ex- 
pected but to operate completely to their pre- 
judice, when this interest should be found no 
longer to retain its force ; and that it does not 
at present, is but two apparent ; for, though 
there never has been so much cloth manufac- 
tured here as at this period, yet, the introduc- 
tion of various machines, the manufacture being 
taken out of the hands of the labourer, the cash 
heretofore paid as wages being prevented from 
circulating through the neighbourhood, the 
many once happy families deprived by this 
means of procuring a subsistence, and the mul- 
titude of poor that have consequently been 
thrown on the parish for relief, have tended so 
much to weaken the claims of the clothier, oij. 
the townsmen in general, that he begins to find 
he can no longer command, but must descend to- 
court, the suffrages of his neighbours in favour of 
a cloth-factor as one of their representatives: 
a necessity which the philanthropist certainly 
will not feel inclined to regret, as it promises to 

restore 
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restore to the embrace of sociality a more liberal 
inclusion. 

Having been led to mention machinery *, some- 
thing more may 9 possibly be expected > on that 
subject than what has been advanced ; nor would 
it, perhaps, be pardonable to pass it over as a new 
introduction into the woollen manufactory, with- 
out noticing the opposite effects it has herein 
produced, compared with its consequences on 
the manufacture of cotton* 

On the latter, it is too evident to admit of 
controversy, that it has produced the highest 
advantages ; as it enabled the manufacturer not 
only to improve and diversify the fabric in a 
manner before inconceivable, but also to reduce 
the price, so as to render the demand for the 
article almost universal ; the consequence of 
which was, that, barely to attend his machines, 
the manufacturer had to employ many hundred 
hands which before were but half occupied. In 
short, machinery may be considered as the 
plough which opened the ground preparatory 

* On the subject of machines it might be added as a con- 
jecture, that their use can only be advantageous in states thin- 
ly peopled,- but in those of abundant population, it is advisable 
rather to disencourage them, in order that the Inhabitants may 
be preserved from indolence, which is always the parent of 
vice and depredation. 

to 
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to the harvest of British muslins, callicoes, 
dimities, ginghams, &c. 

Unfortunately, however, in the article of 
woollen, the case was reversed : here the pre- 
mises, if I may be allowed to continue the 
figure, were already in high culture, though by 
a method less concise ; consequently, the intro- 
duction of machines for carding, spinning, shear* 
ing, &c. served here only to deprive thousands 
of employment, and throw them on the support 
of charity, and that without improving the 
manufacture, either in texture or variety, or 
benefiting the public by a reduction in the price. 
For, strange as it may appear, though cloth is 
now made with a ten-fold expedition to what it 
was, and with infinitely less expence, yet, as 
though a general combination had been formed 

4 

to preclude the clothier those extra profits which 
his new mode of operation seemed to promise 

4 

him, it happens that the wool-merchant, the 
oil-man, the dry-salter, &c. have all made their 
prices correspond to such a level, that, ultimate- 
ly, cloth has advanced in price, and yet left the 
clothier little, if any thing, more than his usual 
gains. 

Having thus far enlarged the municipal and 
commercial features of this town, perhaps, to 
finish the picture, it may be necessary that 

i something, 
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something, also, of the moral, should appear on 
the canvas. And here, unhappily, we must admit, 
that the character which generally attaches to 
places where large manufactories are carried on, 4 
applies also to Chippenham. 

It has somewhere been observed, though per- 
haps with more apparent, than real truth, that 
vegetation of the desirable kind is most efficient 
where the soil is not over crowded, but that 
weeds are never moie rank than when they cluster 
together. However this may be in the vegetable 
world, it must be admitted that, in the moral, 
a tendency not dissimilar is undeniable. Of this, 
the place of which I am now tracing the outline 
is an evidence, where the dissoluteness of the 
lower orders is such as to afford sufficient occa- 
sion for the exertions of the worthy magistrate, 
Matthew Humphreys, Esq. who presides over the 
peace of the district. 

As to the middling classes, there is little to 
distinguish them from those of other towns, ex* 
cept perhaps an attachment to dress, and the 
fashion of the day ; and that, in general, though 
the lower class speak a very imperfect dialect, 
these deliver themselves in as good English (not 
to say better) as those of any town in the west 
of England. One thing, however, which must 
redound more to their advantage than a good 

phraseology. 



1 
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phraseology, ought not to be omitted, though to 
-mention it as distinguishing the inhabitants of 
this, from those of other places, would, it is to 
be hoped for the credit of decency, be giving an 
unmerited preference; and this is, that among 
. the class of which we are treating, inebria- 
tion, a vice too prevalent here some time since, 
appears now to be generally exploded. 

On the score of commendation, perhaps a ten- 
dency to respect religion ought to be enume- 
. rated among those qualities for which the inhabi- 
tants of this borough are entitled to notice, and 
the more so, as this disposition is not carried so 
far as to produce that attachment to sect, which 
too frequently tends to generate bigotry; on the 
contrary, the candid observer cannot but be 
-gratified to see men of various persuasions, pay 
a deference to each others principles, without 
yielding, or being required to yield, their own. 

Formerly there was a very respectable body 
of Quakers in this town ; but at present, though 
they have a very decent place of assembly, two 
elderly persons are the whole of that profession. 

The Presbyterians also, about half a century 
ago, were very numerous here, but at present 
there are few, if any, remaining ; nor is this a 
matter of surprise, since Methodism, of the sect 
of Whitfield, has become so prevalent ; and 

vol. ii. s which, 
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which, though not built on the same ecclesiastic 
foundation y nor so peculiarly disposed &s to ife 
political structure, yet stHI holds those Calvinistic 
tenets to which the great body of English dissen- 
ters have ever been attached. 

Instead then of the Presbyterian meeting- 
house, which is in a stete of decay, the general 
place of religious retort now is the Method i&t, or; 
as of late it is mote usually styled, tlie Inde- 
pendent : and as the pulpit here is frequently 
occupied by preachers of divers opinions, it may 
of course be concluded that the inhabitants, of 
'all ranks and denominations, occasionally attend 
fcere, without aii idea of forsaking either the 
establishment, or their own particular societies. 

But here, pleasant as it is to contemplate, as 
the height of civilization, thdse mutual conces- 
sions which one man makes to'an6ther on these 
occasions, ' tfic tfxultation of the inorah'st must 
not be suffered to infringe 6n the duty of the 
topographer, to which I shall return, by ob- 
serving that -Chippenham affords little, either 
in the walk of -art or nature, which can excite 
attentidu hi the eye of curiosity. There are, 
indeed, two' nhineiral Springs in its vicinity, one 
*>f which was built over by a late Welsh- judge, 
and a putnp erected. The waters obtained for 
n time -a degree of celebrity; and the pump- i& 

still 
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still standing, as is also the little free-stone build- 
ing under whifch it is sheltered ; but it is now 
never visited, except by those who cultivate the 
gardens in which it is situated. The sanction 
of some medical name seems only wanted to 
cause this spring to become a place of general 
resort.; for, not to rely implicitly on the assertion 
expressed in the motto over the pump, and which 
was, " -Mille malis prodest," but of which 

« . lis prodest," only remains, it must 

be evident that its effects as a chalybeate cannot 
be inconsiderable ; for so decided is the impreg- 
nation of steel, that oak shavings infused in its 

waters, produce a black tincture, and tea, in- 
stead of its usual amber colour, assumes an 
appearance mdre like ink. The other spring 
remains in its original state, but is not wholly 
neglected by the inhabitants, who frequently, 

-especially the poorer class, have recourse to its 
medicinal qualities. 

As to curiosities, though Chippenham may 

.have little to boast, yet its situation, and the 
agreeable scenery with which it is surrounded, 
cannot fail to excite pleasure. In thedifferegt 

javemies, especially, which lead to it, there is a 
contrast so peculiar, and at the same time so 
striking, that it would be unpardonable, in the 
monient of description, not to notice jt. 

s 2 Thus, 
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Thus, in approaching from the Bristol' artcf 
Gloucester road, a long, high, and somewhat 
magnificent bridge, together with the river, 
which here suddenly expands itself, conveys, ia 
connection with a view of the town, the idea 
(though an illusive one) of a considerable navi- 
gation. On the contrary, as we approach from 
Bath, the slowly winding brook at a distance on 
the right, — the mead reclined beside it, in tevel 
serenity, — a genteel residence on the brow of the 
hill, which command's the first view of the town y 
— and an elegant mansion at the foot of it, where 
lawns (adorned with clusters of foliage) rising, 
superior to the road, on either hand, are connect- 
ed by a green Chinese bridge, under which the 
traveller passes, altogether conspire to impress 
the mind with conceptions of a very highly im- 
proved district*. Whilst entering 'from the 
London road, the commercial (or rather manu- 
factorial) feature of the town is highly raised by 
frequent pieces of cloth, and great quantities of 
yarn, hung on rails, or thrown on the hedges? to 

* This mansion, which is large and respectable, was built 
by Norris, Esq. grandfather to the present W. Norris, 

Esq. of Nonsuch, near this town ; and which, on the removal 
of the fairily to their present seat, W3s sold by his son, to W- 
Northey, Esq. and whose son sold it to the present possessor, 
M. Humphreys, Esq. already noticed as a principal magistrate: 
of the district. 

tiry; 
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4ry ; and the busy weaver, ever and anon glancing 
an the eye, from the ample windows of a long 
train of cottages, which for half a mile, or more, 
skirt this approach in humble, hut interesting 
succession. Here the -description of Chippen- 
ham might ^conclude, were it not that having 
mentioned it as a free borough, perhaps it were 
unjust to dismiss the account of it without 
noticing certain nefarious endeavours which havs 
been made at different times to deprive it of that 
distinction, by purchasing, at immoderate prices, 
the burgagerhouses, and that not pnjy by the 
leaders of the clothing party, but even by those 
also who have speciously. avowed themselves the 
advocates of independence^ 

This practice, however, lias been so unequir 
VQcaHy censureid, and so generally execrated 
and apposed by the ighabitajnts at large, that it 
is hoped the attempt will x\q moje be made. 
It has tended, nevertheless, very materially to 
affect the rent of these hofises, which in general 
are high. 

And here it is to be noticed, that a vote in this 
borough depends on being the inhabitant of a 
Jbuilding erected on a certain spot, on which 
stood an inhabited house when the charter was 
£rst granted. These houses, at that period, were 
pnly one huridred and tiventy-nme in number; 

s 3 and 
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and to which number the votes still remain re- 
stricted. A house built on new ground, though 
within the borough, and though possessed by a 
person ever so respectable, has by no means the 
privilege of conferring a vote. 

Whether the occupiers of these mansions find 
their advantage in giving the extra rents which 
are charged upon their houses, it may perhaps? 
be dangerous to inquire. Here then, whilst the 
eye of the observer traces, or fancies that lie 
traces, the worm of corruption operating to cor- 
rode the pillars of freedom, he can only indulge 
a prayer that its progress may stop short of the 
ruin of the structure. 

I must not conclude my account of Chippen- 
ham without noticing another charitable bequest; 
the intent of which being peculiarly applied to 
the benefit of pedestrians, seems to appeal to me 
with more particular force : this is a causey, or 
causeway, that extends from a place called Cfrtp-* 
penham Clift to Wick Hill, a distance of about 
four miles. At the first mentioned place is the 
following couplet, inscribed on a large upright 
stone : 

Hither extendeth Maud Heath's gift, 
For where I stand is Chippenham Clift. 

Erected in 1698, and given in 1474. 
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At Wick Hill is a stone with another couplet: 

Yrom this Wick Hill begins the praise 
Of Maud Heath's gift to these high-ways. 

Some account of the charity, and the time 

when it was given, are recorded on another 

stone pillar at Calioways, u§^r the further end of 
the causey, from Chippenham : 



TO THE MEMORY OP THE WORTHY MAUD 
HEATH, OF LANGLEY BURRELL, SPIN&TER, WI*9, 
IN THE YBAR QF GRACE, 1474, FOR PE GOOD 

of TRAVELLERS, dud i,n, charity bestow, in 

UND AND* HOUSED ABOUT EIGHT POUNDS ^ 
X^AR, FOR £V£R, TO BE I,AID OUT QN TH? 
HIOH-WAY AND CAUSEY, READING FROM WICK 
JIJLL TO CHIPPENHAM CLIFT. 

JH^S PILLAR W4« SET UP BY THE FEOFFEES 

IN 1698. 

INJURE ME NOT. 




h i SECT. 
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SECT- XXIX, 



CORSHAM, 



yJR Cosh am, as it is sometimes written, ia 
situated on a dry stony soil, in the hundred of 
Chippenham, and between that place and Bath; 
being about four miles from the former, and nine 
from the latter. Our ancient topographical 
MTiters are very brief in their accounts of this 
place; and even what they have said appears 
rather questionable. Leland observes, " Co- 
sham is a good uplaudish town, where be ruins 
of an old manor place, and thereby a park, 
wont to be dower to the Queens of England. 
Mr. Baynton, in Queen Anne's days, pulled 
down, by licence, a piece of this house, somen 
what to help his buildings at Bromham. Old 
Mr. Bonhomme told me that tosham apper^ 
tained to the Earldom of Cornwall, and that 
Cosham was a mansion place belonging to it, 
where they sometime lay. Al the men of this 
townlet were bond; so that upon a time one of 

the 
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the Earls of Cornwall hearing them secretly 
lament their fate, manumitted them for money, 
and gave them the Lordship of Cosham in copy- 
hold to pay a chief rent. " 

" Cosham (says Camden) is now a small 
village, anciently a royal vili of King Ethelred, 
and famous for ' the retirement of the Earls of 
Cornwall, from whence is seen the ancient 
castle of Castle Combe." 

I apprehend that the last quoted topographer 
never visited this place, aud that he was de- 
ceived in two particulars which appear in the 
foregoing extract. 

First, It is not probable that Corsham- was a 
small village in, his time; and, secondly, It 
was quite impossible for him to see Castle 
Combe from any part of the town. That it ha* 
been a place of some consequence seems evi- 
dent, but it does not so clearly appear that 
King Ethelred ever had a palace here ; at least 
I cannot find any satisfactory documents to that 
effect. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, it was 
the Lordship of Tosti, Earl of Northumberland, 
and after the conquest, the retirement of the 
Earls of Cornwall ; of whom, Richard, second 
son of King John, granted many privileges to 
the town, which the inhabitants still enjoy; and 

Edmund, 
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Edmund, his son, in the L3th year o£ Edward 
the Eirst, obtained axharter for a weekly marl* et, 
on Wednesday- This, was afterwards discon- 
tinued ; but through the exertions of Mr« Me- 
thuen, and some other gentlemen, it is again 
frequented, and a new market-house was. erect- 
ed at the expence of the latte Paul Methueq* 
Esq. in the year 1784. The c&urch is a vqry 
neat Gothic edifice, and ia^rnamenteci wifch .^ 
very light handsome spire; The vicar of Coraham 
possesses very extraordinary privileges, haying 
episcopal jurisdiction within the parish. Th§ 
bailiff of the manor, is also sheriff and coFGpgx 
within the lordship, Bishop Ta&ner says, here 
i»as a cell to St Stephen's. Abbey ,. a% Cwx, yalft? 
221. The town c€«si$t& principally of one l<?»g 
Street, and the houses are all built with st;oi*e. 
At the entrance from Lay cock, on the left band, 
is a large building, founded and endowed as an 
alms-house by Darpe Margaret Huugerfortl, W 
the year J 668. \t is intended for $ix pooj 
women, who have this habitation provided .the©, 
and some other donations are allowed toward* 
their support. Here is a small market every 
Wednesday, and two annual fairs. 

Sift Richard Blackmobe, a volumipojis 
writer of physical, theological, and ppetical 
woiks, $nd an eminent physician, was barn ii* 

this 
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this town. " He was one of those men," saya 
Dr. Johnson, " whose writings have attracted: 
much notice, but of whose life and manners 
very little has been- communicated, and whose lot 
it has been to be much' oftener mentioned by 
enemies than by friends." At thirteen yeans of 
age he was sent to Westminster school, and in 
1668, was entered at Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M. A. June 3d, 
1676, and resided there thirteen years. In an 
<?arly part of his life, he was induced; from in- 
digent circumstances, to keep a school, but 
did not continue lottg m this occupation ; fot 
we find that he took his degree of M. D» at 
Padua, and after wandering about 0*1 the Con- 
tinent for one year^and a half, he returned to 
London, v Soon after, he was chosen fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and entered on a good 
line of practice. 

Having early declared himself in favour of the 
1 evolution, King William, in 1697, knighted 
T&im, and chose him one of his physicians in or- 
dinary. On Queen Anne's accession, he was also 
appointed one of her physicians; in which office 
he continued for some time. Blackmore was made 
a poet, not by necessity, but inclination ; and 
wrote, not for a livelihood, but for fame^ or> 
according to his own declaration, " to engage 

poetry 



I 
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poetry in the cause of virtue." But Dry den, Pope, 
Dennis, and some other professed poets of the 
day, treated his performances with much com 
tempt and pointed ridicule. Swift also, with his 
usual acrimony attacked him, and satirized the 
titles of two of his poems iu (he fpllowipg dis? 
tich, saying, that he 

" Undid creation at a jerk, 

And of redemption made d— d work. 1 ' 

But notwithstanding Sir Richard was much 
ridiculed bv the wits, Addison and Johnson 
have bestowed some praise on him; and the 
\ latter has, with his usual acuteness and felicity, 

given a fair discriminating critique on his writ* 
ings, which were pretty numerous, as may bq 
seen by the following list :— Prince aud King 
Arthur, an epic poem, in twenty books ; Eliza, 
ditto, in ten books ; Alfred, ditto, in twelve 
books ; the Redeemer, ditto, in six books ; 
the Creation, ditto, in seven books ; Natuxe and 
Man, ditto, in three books. In addition to 
these, he wrote some theological tracts, several 
treatises on the plague, small-pox, consumption, 
and spleen. Dr. Johnson concludes his interest- 
ing memoir of Sir Richard, with the following 
pbbtr Vutious : 



u 
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U As an author, he may justly claim the ho- 
nours of magnanimity. The incessant attacks of 
his enemies, whether serious or merry, are never 
discovered to have disturbed his quiet, or to have 
lessened his confidence in himself; they neither 
awed him to silence nor to caution ; they neither 
provoked him to petulance, nor depressed him 
to complaint. While the distributors of lite- 
rary fame were endeavouring to depreciate 
and degrade him, he either despised or defied 
them ; wrote on, as he had written before, 
and never turned aside to quiet them by civility, 
or repress them by confutation. 

" To reason in verse is allowed to be difficult ; 
but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, but 
very often reasons poetically ; and finds the art 
of uniting ornament with strength, and ease 
with closeness. This is a skill which Pope might 
have condecended to learn from him, when he 
needed it so much in his moral essavs. 

*' In his descriptions, both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philosopher happily co-operate ; 
truth is recommended by elegance, and elegance 
sustained by truth." 

CORSHAM HOUSE, 

The seat of Paul Cobb Methuen, Esq. 
was erected near the site of the palace or man- 
sion above-mentioned, in the year 1582, as 

appears 
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appears by a date in the south-front. After 
tlrat period, it underwent various alterations and 
additions; the most material was made by Mr. 
Brown, who added a suite of rooms to the east 
side, consisting of a gallery and state apartment 
for the reception of Sir Paul Methuen's col- 
lection of pictures; but these additional rooms 
were insufficient to contain all the paintings, con- 
sequently the collection was divided, some being 
in the town house and others here. The late 
Mr. Methuen proposed to concentrate the whole 
at Corsham House, but never carried his pro- 
posed plan into execution ; this was reserved for 
the present worthy owner, who has enlarged and 
ornamented his mansion in a style of elegance 
and grandeur highly worthy of the collection, 
and such as will reflect a lasting credit on the 
architect 

As, in this refined age, it may appear a bold 
measure to suggest additions and alterations to a 
house in the character of Queen Elizabeth's 
Gothic, I am happy to avail myself of Mr. 
'Methuen's goodness in allowing me to transcribe 
a few pages from Mr. Repton's Red Book, of Cor- 
sham, containing the principles on which these 
alterations were founded, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of situation which render such acAtf- 
r racter essential to this building. 

"At 



* 
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" At the time this mansion was erected, the 
situation of a house in the country was deter- 
mined by considerations very different from 
those which now prevaH. Instead of the ele- 
gant houses which are now placed in the centres 
of parks, distinct from any other habitation, it 
was the pride of the Seigneur du Village, or even 
of the English Baron, to live close to the town 
or village which conferred its title on his palace, 
or himself ; nor was there any inconvenience in 
the proximity of the village, so long as the house 
was disjoined from it by ample court-yards or 
massive gates ; and some of its fronts looked 
into a garden, a lawn, or a park, where the 
neighbours could not intrude. Yet even these 
views, in some instances, were confined, and ren- 
dered formally dull*by lofty in closures of walls, 
and clipped hedges. It therefore became one 
great object of modern taste to throw down those 
cumbrous restraints of former grandeur, to clear 
away the solemn gloom of this ancient magnifi- 
cence, and open views to the adjacent country, 
which gave so delightful an air of cheerfulness 
and freedom to the mansion, that it is no won- 
der the practice became general^ and that every 
bouse should attempt to look so far beyond its 
former boundary, that at length it became a 

principle 
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principle in modern gardening, to remove of 
conceal every species of boundary, however di*~, 
tant from the eye. 

" In determining a situation for a new house, 
it may often be advisable to place it at a distance 
from other habitations, that the modern taste for 
freedom and extent may be gratified ; but in 
accommodating plans of improvement to houses 
already built, it requires due consideration how 
far such a taste should be indulged ; otherwise we 
may become involved in difficulties and absur- 
dities ; for it is not uncommon to begin by re- 
moving walls which conceal objects far more 
offensive than themselves ; and the destruction of 
whole towns and villages has not unfrequently 
been the consequence of such a misjudging, 
or at least misapplication ofirtaste." 

Corsham House, like most other buildings of 
the same date, is only separated from the town 
by a large court-yard, with the house at one end, 
and the stables at the other. This was not, how- 
ever, inclosed by buildings, but by walls, covered 
with shrubs and ivy ; and disfigured by Grecian 
statues and vases, totally out of character with 
the Gothic front. It was the general opinion of 
those who were acquainted with Corsham, that 
this court should be destroyed; which opinion 

3 it* 
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its present incongruity might, at first sight, 
appear to justify ; but Mr. Repton uniformly 
opposed it, upon these principles : 
/ " The first question that occurs in the im- 
provement of Corsham, is how to reconcile the 
confinement of the entrance-court with the pre- 
sent taste for freedom and extent ? I answer by 
saying they are irreconcilable, because the 
church-yard on one side, and the town on the 
other, forbid the attempt ; for although some 
little space might be obtained between the town 
and the court on one side, that space is insuffi- 
cient for a lawn or paddock ; nor is it possible 
(were it desirable) to avail ourselves of it to en- 
large the court-yard, because the church, on 
the other side, cannot be removed. But the 
court-yard is of sufficient extent ; and an entrance 
court is essential tathfe character of the south 
front of Corsham. All the improvement, there- 
fore, of which I conceived the entrance-court at 
Corsham susceptible, is to communicate the ar- 
chitectural character of the house itself to the 
buildings and walls which surround the court, in 
order to connect and give unity of character to 
the whole. 

* ". Where additions and alterations are made to 
an old house, the internal convenience and im- 
provement should certainly be the first objects 

VOL II. T of 
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Of consideration ; yet the effect of the outsfcfe 
must not be neglected. And here good taste 
will naturally suggest a certain degree of corres- 
pondence and similitude of character betwixt the 
several parts, that they may together form a per- 
fect whole. This is a circumstance which our an- 
cestors seem to have little regarded ; for we fre- 
quently distinguish the dates by the different 
stile of building, 

" This was of less consequence when each 
front, being surrounded by its court, or parterre, 
became a separate object But since- modem 
gardening, by removing those separations, haa 
enabled us ta view a house at the angle, so 
as to see two fronts at the same time in perspec- 
tive, we become disgusted by the want of unity 
in the design. 

' * The south front of Corsham is of the style 
called Queen Elizabeth's Gothic* The north 
front was of Grecian architecture ; and conse- 
quently, at the time Mr. Brown altered the east 
front, a question would arise, Whether this new 
building should accord with the north or the 
south front ? This I think was very properly de- 
termined in favour of the former ; because it was 
most likely to be seen in the same point of view 
with that front, as the Gothic front was na 
where visible hat from the court ; the new build- 
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ing was therefore made to resemble the Grecian 
front; but Mr. Brown, with great judgment, 
copied the old character in the end of his new 
building, because it was to rtiake a part of the 
original front. *' 

"It is nowproposed to add an entire new range 
of buildings to the north side of Corsham ; and 
here a new question arises, What style of archi- 
tecture ought to be adopted ; whether it ought 
to accord with the original style of the south, 
or with the east front ; which was evidently built 
to ^igree with the north front, now about to be 
destroyed ? 

" When Mr. Brown made M* design of the 
east front to correspond with that of the north, 
there was no intention of the present alteration ; 
but now the east and the south fronts will be seen 
together ; it therefore becomes essential that the 
three fronts should be of one and the same cha- 
racter. The east elevation is in the heaviest and 
worst style of regular architecture ; and to make 
the old south front conform with any design of 
Grecian architecture that might be adopted for 
the new north front, would not only require it 
to be entirely re-built, but would make an altera- 
tion in the interior of every room in that part of 
the house unavoidable. It would become ne- 
cessary also to change the character of the en- 

t £ trance- 
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trance-court, and of the buildings that terminate 
it ; and such a total alteration would be attend* 
ed with a greater expence than an entire new 
house, built in another situation. But this 
not being the intention oft. the proprietor o£ 
Corsham House, the original front becomes the 
most proper object of imitation in designing the 
new buildings to the north, with such new mo- 
delling of the east elevation as will be necessary 
to make the three fronts accord. 

" But there are other reasons in the present 
instance for preferring the character of the old 
south front to any other that could be adopted. 
A house of Grecian architecture built in a town, 
and separated from it only by a court-yard, al- 
ways implies the want of extent of landed pro- 
perty about it ; because being visibly of recent 
erection, the taste of the present day would 
have placed the house in the centre of a lawn 
or park, if there had been sufficient land be- 
longing to it - But mansions built in the Gothic 
character of Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, and 
James, being generally found in situations close 
to towns or villages, so far from impressing the 
mind M'ith the want of surrounding territory, 
their comparative size and grandeur with the 
rest of the houses in the town and village, their 
massive gates, and ample courts, imply that the 

owner 
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owner is not only the Lord of the surrounding 
country, but of the town and village itself Even 
the noble collection of pictures, the glory of Cor- 
sham House, the assembling the whole of which 
is the principal inducement to the intended ad- 
ditions, might, in a modern Grecian house, ap- 
pear to be the hasty and recent collection of some 
modern nabob, and not of the old inhabitants of 
the ancient mansion of a more ancient family. 
And however Grecian architecture may be more 
regularly beautiful, there is a stateliness and 
grandeur in the lofty towers, the rich and splen- 
did assemblage of turrets, battlements, and pin- 
nacles, that is unknown to the most perfect 
Grecian buildings, 

" I have ever considered that something more 
is requisite than the mere<iate or style of a build- 
ing to render it perfect ; there must be a mark- 
ed character, by which its purpose and intentions 
may be obvious. A house should not look like 
an hospital, nor a church like an asseruhiy-room * 
but a stranger should be able instantly tcr decide 
the uses of a building from its external appear- 
ance. Of this kind of characteristic architecture 
there are two admirable specimens in London : 
the facade of Newgate, and the front of St, 
Luke's hospital; both the works of George 
Pance, Esq. 



*\ 
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" Let us now consider, of the three kinds -of 
Gothic architecture, namely, the Castle Go- 
thic, the Church Gothic, and the House 
Gothic ; Which is the best adapted for the pur- 
poses of a dwelling ? 

" The castle Gothic, with few apertyres, and 
large masses betwixt them, might be well cal- 
culated for defence; but the apartments are 
rendered so gloomy, that it can only be made 
habitable by enlarging the apertures and in- 
creasing the number of them, and thereby de- 
stroying its original character. 

* 4 The more elegant Gothic of churches con- 
sists of very large apertures, and small masses, 
or piers. But here the too great quantity of 
light requires to be subdued by painted glass ; 
anil however beautiful the true pinnacle Gothic 
may be in churches, or the chapels and halls of 
colleges, it is seldom applicable to a house, 
without such violence and mutilation as destroys 
its general character; and therefore I fear, a 
Gothic house of this sort must look like a 
church, or like nothing ; for I believe there are 
no large houses extant older than the time of 
Henry the Eighth, or Elizabeth ; all others are 
either the remains of baronial castles, or conven- 
tual edifices. At the dissolution of the monas- 
teries by Harry the Eighth, a new species of 

3 architecture 
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architecture was adopted ; and the oldest man- 
sions we now see in England were either built or 
repaired about the end of that reign, or in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Hence it has acquir- 
ed in our days, the name of Elizabeth's Gpthic ; 
and although, in the latter part of her reign, and 
the unsettled times which followed, bad taste 
had corrupted the original purity of its character, 
by introducing bad fragments of Grecian archi- 
tecture amongst its ornaments, yet the general 
outlines and effect of those houses are perfectly 
Gothic ; and their bold projections, their broad 
masses, the richness of their windows, and the 
irregular outline of roofs, turrets, and tali chim- 
iiies, produce a grand contour, and a play of 
light and shadow wonderfully picturesque; and 
in a painter's eye amply compensate for those 
occasional inaccuracies urged against them as 
specimens of regular architecture. I do not 
hesitate, on the whole, to pronounce that, of all 
the various dates and styles of architect ure 
proper for a mansion, there is none more digni- 
fied, more picturesque, or even better adapted tQ 
the purposes of modern life, than might be de- 
rived from the best style of Queen Elizabeth's 
Gothic ; and I am therefore of opinion, that if 
Corsham js to retain any character of Gothic, 
it will be more advisable to make thq additions 

T 4 correspond 
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correspond with the character of the original 
south front, and improve upon it by copying 
from the purest examples of that time, than to 
alter it to any other style, either of Gothic or 
Grecian architecture, 

" In the imitation of any building, I hold it not 
only justifiable, but judicious, to omit whatever 
is spurious and foreign to its character, and to 
supply the place of those incongruities from the 
purot examples of the same age ; for this reason 
wc have rejected the Grecian mouldings with 
which the corrupted taste of James have defaced 
the Gothic forms of Elizabeth, and substituted 

» * - • 

the true Gothic mouldings of her day. The tur- 
rets, ch i mn ies, shafts, and oriel, Avill be found 
in the examples of Burleigh, Hampton Court, 
Hatfield, and most of the bui.dings of Harry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth. But the centre-piece of 
the north front, though of the same character, 
vet being in imitation of a building somewhat 
earlier than the time of Elizabeth, together with 
the peculiarity of its forms, makes it necessary 
•to describe at some length why we have adopt- 
ed it. 

" And here I must assume another principle; 
namely, that in designing any of the Gothic 
characters, it is presumed that buildings, or frag- 
ments of buildings, exist, or have existed ? of the 

thing 
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thing you profess to imitate, otherwise it ceases 
to be an imitation ; and the most pleasing of 
such compositions can never assume any other 
appellation, than a caprice after such or such a 
manner. It behoves, therefore, every designer 
pf correct taste in the Gothic, not to admit in 
his compositions any thing for which he has 
not an actual example in the age, the character 
of which he professes to copy. In pursuance of 
this principle, we looked about for an instance of 
an octangular room projecting beyond the rest of 
the walls in any of the houses of that date, but 
without success ; and the chapel of Henry the 
Seventh, at Westminster, though not an octagon, 
was the only -projecting regular polygon of the 
style of Elizabeth's Gothic. This, therefore, be- 
came our model for the centre-room of the north 
front; and this example not only furnished u$ 
with a precedent for our projecting room, but 
other parts of its composition peculiarly suited 
our situation. 

"This front is towards the north; and any 
building in such an aspect, however numerous 
the breaks, will always appear a flat facade, be- 
cause there can be no sun to distinguish those 
breaks. But the tall and isolated turrets, and 
flying detached buttresses of Henry the Seventh's 
chapel, having the air playing round them, and 

4 turning 
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turning their octangular sides and pinnacles to 
the sun, will produce a relief that no other 
means can afford in a north aspect ; and exhibit 
catching lights that will dissipate, in a great 
measure, its melancholy gloom. 

" It was for this reason, with those already 
given, that we determined on the octangular 
form for the centre-room ; and adopted octangu- 
lar turrets rising above the rest of the roof: and 
for the same purpose we carried the eating-room 
and music-room only one story, that the morn- 
ing and evening sun might light up the centre 
building, and the projecting wings. 

" At the same time that the chapel of Henry 
the Seventh is confessedly the object meant to be 
imitated in the north front of Corsham, we trust 
it will be visible that the heavy and cumbrous 
appearance essential to a church, has assumed a 
lightness and airiness not less essential when ap- 
plied to the purposes of a dwelling." 

Having attended to Mr. Repton's ingenious 
arguments and observations on Corsham House, 
and the peculiar style of architecture displayed 
in the alterations, let us next examine their 
effects. We have already seen that the additions 
originated in the necessity of providing rooms to 
receive that part of the Methuen collection 
which was in London, and not in the want of 

t m • • • • 

sufficient 
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sufficient apartments for domestic purposes. The 
middle of the house, between the wings, was 
occupied by a hall, stair-case, drawing-room, 
eating-room, and a narrow passage, all which 
were small, and very low ; these have been laid 
together, and formed into one hall, the ceilings 
taken away, and a gallery made all round opeu 
to the hall, with a stair-case at each end leading 
, by double flights of steps on each side to the 
galleries; this room, which is fitted up as an 
old baronial hall, that it might correspond with 
the venerable front towards the court-yard, is 
one hundred and ten feet in length, including 
-the stair-cases, twenty -five feet broad, and 
twenty-five feet high ; the stair-cases are sepa- 
rated from the hall by open Gothic screens. 
The east wing of the house had a square library, 
two smaller rooms, and a stair-case: the two 
smaller rooms and the stair-case have been 
thrown together, and converted into a library 
forty-five feet long, and twenty-two feet wide, 
which is also fitted up in the character of the old 
front. The square room is no longer a library, 
. but a breakfast-room ; it has a singular cornice, 
composed of small heads, or bustos, supporting 
the points of Gothic groins, and though there 
are one hundred and sixty in number, yet they 
fire so varied, that not any two are alil^e ; and 

though 
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though every head is expressive of bearing 
weight, yet each countenance expresses it in 
a different way. 

The additional rooms which have been made 
at Corsham, are on the north side of the house, 
at the back of the hall, and fill up the whole 
space between the east and west wing, and con- 
sist of an eating-room, a saloon, and a music- 
room ; the eating-room is the easternmost, and is 
thirty-six feet by twenty-four feet, and eighteeji 
feet high; the saloon is in the middle, and is an 
octagon, forty feet diameter, and twenty-four 
feet high, commanding a beautiful view of the 
lawn and water; the music-room is the western- 
most, and is thirty-six feet by twenty-four feet, 
and eighteen feet high, the ceiling is coved and 
enriched with a very large guilochi, the open- 
ings of which are of plate glass, and afford an 
upper light, which in all cases is the best for 
pictures: these three rooms are en suite, and 
communicate by means of the music-room with 
the grand picturergallery leading to the drawing- 
room, state bed-room, and dressing-room. This 
is the general disposition of the grounds-floor of 
Corsham House, as the present possessor has en- 
larged and improved it; and Mr. Methuen has 
certainly followed up the spirit of his distin- 
guished ancestor, who forqied tfrisi np{)le collec- 
tion, 
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tioii, by providing a mansion no less noble for 
tiheir occupation. 

The improvement to the grounds by Mr. 
Bepton, consists chiefly in having made a large 
lake in the valldy, instead of a small pool on the 
bill near the east front. This is so judiciously 
placed, that it occupies the lowest part of the 
grounds, and leads the eye to the most wooded, 
extensive, and best part of the scenery. The 
park has been also considerably enlarged, by 
inclosing some fields within its walls ; and ano- 
ther great improvement is effected by removing 
a large part of a formal belt or screen of planta- 
tion near the Chippenham road, which opens to 
some interesting prospects across the country, 
and gives apparent extent to the park in this 
direction. The approaches are also considerably 
altered, and give a pleasing view of the water, 
the house, and the distant country. The walks 
are very interesting, not only from the variety 
of views, but from the various trees and shrubs 
with which they are enriched, as great attention 
has been paid to the assortment and disposition 
of the plants. 

This mansion, from its proximity to that em- 
porium of valetudinarians, and fashionable loun- 
gers, Bath ; and from its deserved celebrity as a 
repository of valuable original paintings, is much 

visited^ 
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Sketch of a Battle, by Francesco Mola* 
Head of the elder Bassan, by himself. 
Our Saviour, and the Woman taken in Adultery, 
by Axarello, a Genoese painter. 
A Head, by Leonardo de Vinci; 
The Descent from the Cross, by Rubens. 
Sebastian and other Saints, by Filippo Xauri. 
Martyrdom of St Lawrence, by Titian. 
Virgin and Child, by Raphael. 
Our Saviour and Nicodemus, by Guercino- 
The Amphitheatre at Rome, by Viviano. 
Our Saviour, and the Woman of Samaria, by 
Guercino. 
The Marriage of Jacob, by Ciro Ferri. 
The Virgin, our Saviour, and some Saints, by 
Ludovico Carracci. 
A Garland of Flowers, by Mario Fieri . 
The Virgin and Child, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Joseph, and St. Anne, by Parmigiano. 
Our Saviour in the Garden, by Malosso. 
The Nativity, by Pasqualini. 
The Ordination of St Denis, Patron of France, 
by St Clement, the Pope ; by Eustachi le 
Lucus. 
David and Abigail, by Rubens. 
A Female Saint, by Pietro da Cortona. 
Tancred and Arminia, from Tasso, Hby ditto. 
The Annunciation, by Paul Veronese. 

The 
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The Nativity, by Tintoret. 

Women, working by Candle-light, by Jacomo 
Bassan. 

Rubens and his Family, Wolf and Fox-hunt> 
*&g> by himself and Snyders. 

A Physical Consultation, by Spagnoletto. 

Our Saviour betrayed by Judas, by Vandyck. 

Tobias and the Angel, by M. Angelo. 

Charity, and the three Children, by Vandyck. 

The Marriage of St. Catharine, by Guercino. 

Venus dressing/and Cupid holding her Look- 
ing-glass, by Paul Veronese, 

The Marriage at Cana, in Galilee, by Luca 
Giordano. 

Judith reproving the Governors of the City, 
by Paul Veronese. 

Landscape, by Sal. Rosa. 

Judith presented to Hblofernes, by Paul 
Veronese. 

Vulcan and his Cyclops, by Jordaens of Ant- 
werp. 

David *ith the Head of Goliath, by Leonello 
Spada. 

Dead Christ, with the Virgin and St* John, 
by An. CarraccL 

A large picture representing the Baptism of 
our Saviour, by Guido. 

A Mathematician, by Spagnoletto. 

vol. ii. u A Magdalen, 
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A Magdalen, by Titian. 

Virgin and Child, by Lanfranc. 

The Martyrdom of the Innocents, by Van* 
dvck. 

The Hight of the Assyrian Army, by P. 
Veronese. 

A Landscape, by Sal. Rosa. 

Holofemes entertaining Judith at a Feast, by 
Paul Veronese. 

Herodias, with the Head of St. John the Bap- 
tist, by Luca Giordano. 

A Turk's Head, by Rembrandt. 

An emblematical picture, representing the 
virtues and duties belonging to a good Christian ; 
the Virgin with our Saviour in her lap ; St. Peter 
kneeling and kissing his feet ; St. John point- 
ing to a lamb ; and the three cardinal virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, by Titian. 

Our Saviour at the House of the Pharisee, and 
Mary Magdalen anointing his Feet, by Carlo 
Dolce. 

This pietuve is out of the style oftfris artist, 
who never before attempted so great a subject : 
the composition is from a drawing of Ludovico 
Cigoli's. The person for whom it was executed 
is portrayed as a servant waiting at table. 

Two Battle-pieces, by Luca Giordano. 

A picture representing the history of William, 

the 
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the last Duke of Aquitain, who left his duchy 
and turned Hermit, by Giro Ferri. 

Eleanor, the daughter of this Prince, married 
Henry the Second of England, who had the 
dutchy of Aquitain for her dowry. 

A Carpet and Curtain, by Maltese ; with 
Fruit, by M. Angelo. 

Martyrdom of St. Stephen, copied from An. 
Carracci, by Dominichino. 

A naked Boy blowing Bubbles, and* treading 
on a Death's Head, representing Vanity, by Eli- 
zabetha Sirani. 

Portrait of the Duchess of Mantua, grand- 
daughter of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, by 
Castiglione. 

A Landscape and a Musical Conversation, in 
which are represented portraits of Sir Peter Lely 
and Family, by Sir Peter. 

Portrait of Lady Ann Carr, Countess of Bed- 
ford, by Vandyck. 

A Bacchanal, in two colours, by Rubens. 

Portrait of Stewart, Duke of Richmond, bf 
Vandyck. 

Ditto of Vandyck, by himself. 

A Girl with a Dog, sleeping, by Rembrandt. 

Two Sea-pieces, by Vandervelde, Junior. 

The Holy Family, by Paul Veronese. 

u 2 Portrait 
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Portrait of Antonio Carracci, by himself. 

Stag-hunting, and Heron-hawking, by Wou- 
vermans. 

Judgment of Paris, by Rothenamer. 

Fruit-pieces, by M. Angelo. 

A Satyr squeezing Grapes, with a Tyger and 
Leopard, by Rubens. 

The Will of Endamidas, the Corinthian, a 
sketch, by Poussin. 

Man and Woman smoaking, by Tenters. 

Ditto drinking, by ditto* 

A Man's Head, said to be that of Massamello, 
the Fisherman, who caused the great Revolution 
of Naples, by Sal. Rosa. 

A Barber-surgeon's Shop, with Cat and Mon- 
kies, by Teniers. 

Our Saviour, the Virgin, and some Saints, by 
Guido. 

Our Saviour breaking the Bread, by Carlo 
Dolce. 

St. Bruno, Founder of the Order of Carthu- 
sians, by ditto. 

Philip baptizing the Eunuch, by John Both. 

A Landscape and Figures of Dutch Boors, by 
Ostade. 
- Shipwreck of St. Paul on the island' of Malta, 

by Adam Elshehrier. 

The 
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The Methuen family derive their origin, 
according to Sir Robert Douglas •, from a per- 
son of distinction who accompanied Edgar Athe- 
ling out of Hungary, and was received into the 
favour of Malcolm Canmore, then King of tha 
Scots. This monarch conferred on him the 
barony of Methuen, in Perthshire, whence the 
family assumed their surname. It appears by 
some document* in the Herald's office, that the 
Methuens were invested with some important 
official situations in the government; and that 
Henry Steward was created a Baron, by the title 
of Lord Methuen, in the reign of James the 
Fifth. In the reign of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
their ancestor came over to England, and was 
kindly received by Elizabeth. 

The subject of our present enquiry, is Sir Paul 
Methuen, the founder of the valuable collection 
of paintings which ornament the family seat. 
Though I cannot furnish a complete memoir of 
this distinguished character, yet the following 
anecdotes will be found to delineate the man 
with so spirited and striking an outline, that the 
imagination will easily fill up the picture. Anec- 
dotes that peculiarly mark the propensities and 
manners of a person, are generally more inte- 
resting, and make us more acquainted with him 

* Baronage of Scotland, 

u 3 than 
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than a long dissertation. They commonly cha- 
racterize the mind and heart of the individual ; 
whereas biographical discussions without them] 
may paint in false colours, and draw erroneous 
outlines. 

Sir Paul Afethuen M'as the only surviving son 
of the Kight Honourable John Methuen," Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. He was born in the year 
1 (>72, and being of a weakly constitution, was 
earlv sent into the south of France for education. 
-At the age of twenty he accompanied his father 
on his embassy to Lisbon ; and was soon after- 
wards appointed envoy at that court, in the 
place of his parent An enumeration of the seve- 
ral important offices and honours that were con- 
ferred on him bv different courts, will be a 
higher panegyric on his talents and estimation, 
than any encomiums from a biographer. He 
was, at different periods of his life, envoy extraor- 
dinary and ambassador to the Emperors of Ger- 
many and Morocco, also to the Kings of Spain, 
Portugal, and Sardinia. No* was he less dis- 
tinguished iu the English court. ' lie Was one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, a Lord*' of the 
Treasury, Principal Secretary of State, Comp- 
troller ot the Household, apd one of the Privy 
Council, and was created Knight of the Bath, 1 6n 
the K'vivai of that order, in the year 1725. He 

. was 
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was not only caressed in the vicinity of the 
court, bot also by the most celebrated writes 
and connoisseurs of the time. Sir Richard 
Steele dedicated the seventh volume of the Spec- 
tator to him ; and, if the language of dedica- 
tions might be allowed as unexaggerated (and 
that it is nQt more candid, sincere, and faithful, is 
much to be regretted) this would be sufficient to 
immortalize him, and prove his pretensions to 
" the character of a good-natured, honest, and 
accomplished gentleman." Voltaire, in his Age 
of Louis the Fourteenth, speaks of him as being 
one of the best ministers that the English ever 
employed in an embassy. Mr. Whitehead, in 
his collection .of poems, has bestowed a high 
panegyric on him ; as did likewise the " modest 
Gay," in one of his epistles. 

Whatever effect these encomiums might have 
on the actions of his life, they did not make him 
ostentatious of monumental eulogy ; nor does 
it appear that they inflated his mind with those 
fantastical notions, which flattery too commonly 
excites in the shallow-pated coxcomb; for he or- 
dered a plain marble tomb to be erected to his 
pwn and his fathers memory, in Westminster 
Abbev, inscribed with these words ; 



p 4 . NEAR, 
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JfBAR THIS PLACE 
LIES THE BODY OF 

JOHN METHUEN, ssa. 

WHO DIED ABROAD IN THE SERVICE OF HIS 

COUNTRY, 

ANNO DOM. 1706. 

AND ALSO THAT OF HIS SON 

Sir PAUL METHUEN, 

KNIGHT OF THE BATH, 
WHO DIED APRIL \\TU, 17*7, 
IN THE 85TH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 

Previous to his death, he exacted a promise 
from Mr. Methuen that he would destroy all his 
papers relative to his own and his father's nego~ 
ciations, which were so numerous that they filled 
two large trunks. The compliance with this 
strange request has probably deprived the wor!4 
of many curious and valuable state papers. This 
was not the only eccentricity that marked his 
actions, for soon after he obtained possession of 
his father's estates, which were pretty considerable 
in Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and London, he sold 
most of them, and afterwards kept his fortune, 
which was very considerable, in money. It i& 
said that thirty thousand pounds were discovered 
in a closet at his town-house at the time of his 
death. Towards the latter part of his life he 
lived very retired, and forsook the court, and 
all its dependencies. 

Queen 
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Queen Caroline (consort of George the Se- 
cond) breakfasted with Sir Paul at his house in 
Grosvenor-iStreet, and endeavoured to prevail 
on him to resume his public employments, and 
seconded her entreaties with offering trim a 
carte blanche; but the knight was resolutely 
determined to leave the cares and anxieties 
Attendant on public trusts, and the eloquence 
And persuasion of her Majesty could make no 
impression on the stoical bachelor; he was 
not to be bought*, or flattered out of his retire- 
ment. The Queen descanted particularly on his 
pictures, knowing that to be his hobby, and was 
profuse of encomiums on the Dead CJbrist, hf 
Carraeci, which is now in the great room at 
Corsham House. 

Sir Paul was well read in all the foreign ba- 
ggages, and was ever esteemed a man of great 
courage, gallantry, and taste. He once rode 
from Lisbon to Madrid, to fight a duel with a 
gentleman who had ill- treated a lady of his ac- 
quaintance; having disarmed his antagonist, and 
laid the trophy of victory at the feet of the 
" fair damsel," he returned again to Lisbon. 

When going on his embassy from London to 
Lisbon, h& accompanied Sir George fiooke on 

* The Queen was heard to say that she knew the price of 
very man, bat oqe, meaning Sir Paul. 

board 
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board the admirals ship. Upon their arrival in 
the mouth of the Tagus, a French vessel of great 
force made her appearance ; Sir Paul was full 
dressed, in order to be presented to the King of 
Portugal, but the gallant admiral wished to at- 
tack the enemy, and the courageous ambassador 
was resolved to accompany his friend, and wait on 
the French captain before the Portuguese mo- 
narch. An engagement ensued, and after a long 
contest, the French were obliged to yield. The 
ambition of Sir Paul overpowered his judgment; 
with his full-laced suit, he attempted to board 
the enemy, and in his eagerness to be the Jirsf 
on deck, he fell between the vessels into the 
yielding lap of mother ocean, where he flounced 
and swam about for a considerable time, before 
any of the crew could rescue him from his peri- 
lous situation ; which they at last effected, though 
at the expence of his fine court apparel. 

He accompanied Charles the Third, King of 
Spain, both at the siege and capitulation of Bar r 
celona, and was always consulted by that mo? 
narch during the councils of war. 

Though Sir Paul was probably one of the most 
gallant of men, yet he nev« married, and assign- 
ed as a reason for his celibacy, that the blessings 
of wedlock were too great for him to enjoy. That 
he was not insensible to the fascinations of femaje 

3 beauty. 
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beauty, was evident from many actions of hi* 
life, one of which is worthy of recital. The 
Duke of Savoy, afterwards King of Sardinia, was 
indebted.to Sir Paul for his life, who fought by 
his side, and was the first that mounted the wall 
when he recovered his capital, and shot a musque- 
teer at the moment he had levelled his piece at 
the Duke. By these signal actions of bravery, 
he acquired the love and esteem of all the 
family, and was admitted into their parties of 
amusement. One day, when in the carriage with 
some of the princesses, one of them admired a 
ring he had on his finger, which was a remarkable 
line ruby. Sir Paul tendered it to the princess, 
and begged she would honour him by her ac- 
ceptance ; which she declining, he immediately 
threw it into the Po, the carriage then passing 
the bridge over that river. Many other anec- 
dotes are recorded of him, but these will furnish 
the reader with some distinguishing traits of this 
great and good character. It would be almost 
unpardonable to conclude these anecdotes with- 
out noticing an invaluable legacy he left to Mr. 
Methuen ; a legacy, the benefit of which is not 
confined to an individual, but will be beneficial 
to every person who will study its tendency. 
This legacy consists of some excellent advice, 
delivered to Mr, Methuen soon after he came 

of 
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of age, inclosed in a letter, m which was the 
following sentence : ' ' Whensdever it shall please 
God to take me out of this world, it may top- 
pen that I may leave you something which in 
the general opinion of mankind will be thought 
of much greater value than the enclosed sheet 
pf paper ; but I must differ so far from them, 
as to believe the greatest proof and testimony 
I cam give of my tender affection and real regard 
for you, is contained in that," The following 
are Sir Paul Methuen s instructions to Mr. 
Methuen. 

" Let the love of your country be the prin- 
cipal and chief motive of all your actions* 

"Let reason, justice, and humanity, be the 
measures of them, and your constant guides. 

*' Let truth be the only object of your enqui- 
ries; since all sensible men will agree, that truth 
alone is worthy of them. 

" Follow the dictates of your own conscience^ 
the light of your Own understanding ; and take 
a firm resolution, never to do any thing you 
may think mean, Jjase, or dishonest, upon any 
consideration whatever. 

u Shew always a xlue regard, respect, and obe* 
dience, to the laws and customs of your country ; 
and particularly an inviolable attachment to 
those amongst them, which relate to the preser- 
vation of your liberty, property* and privileges* 

whiqh. 
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which are the natural birth-right of every Briton, 
and have been transmitted down to us by our 
ancestors with so much care ; since these make 
so essential a difference between the present con- 
dition of an inhabitant of this island, and that 
of those in most other kingdoms of Europe. But 
above all, since you have the good fortune to 
be born in a country where some liberty re- 
mains, let me recommend independence to you, 
which properly distinguishes a freeman from a 
servant, or a slave; and without which, no one 
can lay any solid, lasting, or secure foundation 
for the happiness of his whole life, but what 
must be precarious, and depend on others. 

"Whereas I believe I may safely venture to 
assure you * that a steady conduct, and adhe* 
rence to the few rules I have mentioned, with 
a good conscience, and contented mind, the in- 
separable companions* of such a behaviour, will 
effectually put it out of the power of others to 
make you unhappy ; and always enable you to 
go through and' support, the many various* acci- 
dents- and misfortunes which all men are .liable 
to, with constancy, spirit; and resolution. Ami 
. at last, which I think is the greatest blessing of 
sail; when that tribute we all owe to nature 
domes to be paid, will makte you reflect with 
pleasure and satisfaction on your past life, and 
fcring-you with comfort to your grave." 

SECT. 
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SECT. XXX. 



BRADFORD. 



1H£ importance of the woollen manufactory, 
and its influence in augmenting the prosperity 
of Wiltshire, I have already mentioned ; I shall 
now proceed to a description of the town of Brad- 
ford, where I am informed the cultivation and 
increase of this invaluable branch of commerce 
is more particularly attended to, than at any 
other place in the county. 

Bradford is situated on the banks of the Avon, 
near the middle of the western boundary of 
Wilts, bordering on Somersetshire. Its name 
appears to have been derived from the Saxon 
Bradenford; so called, from the broad ford 
which formerly crossed the river on the spot 
where there is now a stone bridge of nine 
arches. 

The town is built principally on the decli- 
vity of a hill ; the houses are of stone. Many 
of them are exceedingly spacious and hand- 
some* 
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sotne, being erected and chiefly inhabited by 
Wealthy clothiers. The streets ate mostly nar- 
row and irregular. The surrounding eminences 
furnish some very pleasing views ; and the pros- 
pect from the centre of the bridge is peculiarly 
romantic and picturesque. 

The church is large and ancient J the win- 
dows were of painted glass, but the subjects are 
so much defaced, that it is scarcely possible to 
discover their meaning ; the ravages of time, and 
the depredations of rude boys, haVing shattered 
many of the panes. In the church are a few 
monuments not unworthy of inspection. The 
hamlets of Westwood, Holt, Attford, South Wrax- 
hall, Stoke, Yeovil, and Winstey, each of which 
has a chapel of ease, are included in this vicar- 
age. Westwood is a rectory, and manages its 
own poor. 

Near the church is a charity school for the 
education of sixty-five children ; this was opened 
in January 1712, and is supported by various 
donations, and voluntary subscriptions. The 
alms-house, at the west end of the town, was 
founded by John Hall, Esq. the last of that 
name ; his family had resided at Bradford from 
the reign of Edward the First. 

The government of the poor, of whom there 
are a considerable number in this town, is at- 
tended 
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tended with some degree of singularity. The^ 
are uader the management of an overseer, elect- 
ed by housekeepers paying the nine-pefcny rate, 
■whose place is for life. The propriety of this 
measure is somewhat questionable. Great power 
lodged in the hands of an individual is generally 
abused, which should make us particularly 
cautious in the object of choice, if circurnstaflces 
render it absolutely necessary. His salary is 
5001. per annum; 

The population of Bradford is estimated at 
twelve thousand ; but Mr. Barker, the late inr 
teltigent rector, was of opinion that this compu- 
tation was too large ; from comparing the births, 
marriages, &c. of setetfal years with the most 
approved tablfes, he conjectured that nine thou- 
sand was much nearer to the truth. 

The lower classes in manufacturing towns, as 
I have already had occasion to notice at Chippen- 
ham* are too commonly immoral and uncleanly; 
their impropriety of conduct shews itself in a 
variety of disorders. The dissoluteness of the 
common people at Bradford is manifested by 
numerous instances of scrophuk ; even: teprosy 
m hot uncommon. The beds of the infected 
persons are found of a morning covered with 
* ftrmaeiotft substance like floun Frobafcly 
m collateral cause of these severe affliction* 
4 )»ay 
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jnay be traced in the quality of the water that is 
drank by the inhabitants, most of which is im- 
pregnated with fixed air and magnesia. This 
water flows in a number of little streams from 
the surrounding hills, and is generally preferred 
to that of the river, which, by the number of 
dye-houses seated on ijfcs banks, is rendered very 
often turbid and unwholesome. 

The health of the poor is committed to the 
care of a surgeon, who has a salary of two hun- 
dred and fifty guineas yearly, allowed him by 
the corporation ; ^besides two shillings and six- 
pence for every inoculation and delivery. 

On the summit of the hill, near the entrance 
of the town from Somersetshire, a new turnpike- 
house has lately been erected. It commands 
three roads, and appears neat and ornamental. 
Its form is triangular, with embrasures, and a 
round tower at each corner. A large mansion 
in this town, now let out in tenements, was once 
the residence of the celebrated Duchess of 
Kingston. . ' 

The manufactories of Bradford are almost 
wholly confined to the clothing trade; it is the 
largest and most regular in its manufacture of 
any in Wilts, perhaps in the kingdom ; one 
manufactory alone employs from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred persons. The inhabitants are 

vol. ii. x chiefly 
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chiefly employed in the making of fine broad 
cloths; from ten to twelve thousand pieces being 
sent away annually. A few clergy, or ladies 
cloths, are made here, and also some kersey- 
meres and fancy pieces ; but the manufacture of 
these articles is carried to a much greater extent 
in the neighbouring town of Trowbridge. 

The price of the cloth varies in proportion to 
the colour, some dyes being more expensive 
than others. The price is generally from sixteen 
to eighteen shillings per yard ; the variation from 
six-pence to two shillings, on the same quantity. 
Spanish wool only is used. 

The broad cloths are of the length of thirty 
yards ; these are called pieces. The cloths are 
about twenty yards in length; two of them 
make a piece ; in this state, they are said to have 
two ends. When the broad cloths are first wove, 
their width is eleven quarters and a half; this 
diminishes considerably during the stages of 
manufacture. When finished, it is no more than 
seven quarters, which is its legal breadth. 

With the following account of the variety of 
processes which the wool undergoes, I have 
been favoured by an eminent clothier, now re- 
sident in the town : 

" The first stage the wool goes through h 
trying ; this is performed by women. They cut 

oft* 
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off the pitch, and cleanse the wool from all kinds 
of hair and impurities. The next stage, it is 
scoured in a hot lye, made of urine and water ; 
pearl-ashes are sometimes used, but urine is pre- 
ferable. It is then well washed in the river, near 
the dye-house, where buckets are placed for the 
purpose. The next day it is dyed ; and the day 
after, washed, by some; others let it remain in 
the liquor it is dyed in a day longer, that the 
colours may be firm, and the wool more hollow, 
not being thrown out of the furnace too hot 
It is then dried, picked, (by women) and 
weighed, in order to ascertain the waste. After- 
wards it is oiled with Gallipoli oil, scribbled, 
carded, slabed, and spun. From the spinner, it 
is sent to the weaver, who steeps the chain in a 
size made of glue, dries it, and has it spuled 
by women. In the next stage it is warped to 
the desired length, and the sheet, or abb, dipped 
in water, for a boy, who winds it on bobbins to 
supply the shuttle. It is then wove, brayed* 
burled, milled, spuled, drawn, and dressed, fit 
for the consumer. 

" The number of hands employed, men, 
women, and children, is very great, notwith- 
• standing the advantage of machinery. A person 
making ten cloths weekly, employs from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty 
people of every description., In this town, the 

x 2 number 
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number of clothiers is between sixty and seventy, 
each house manufacturing to the extent of its 
capital/ 1 j 

The woollen trade was formerly a means of 
subsistence to many more persons than it is at 
present; the application of machinery to al- 
most all the branches of the clothing business, 
having caused a number of labourers to seek 
other employments, ScriVA&ug mills, and spin- 
ning jennies, those great sources of celerity, of 
dispatch, aud neatness of execution, were brought 
to Bradford about twelve years since. Their in- 
troduction was attended with considerable fer- 
ment ; and some lives were lost in the distur- 
bances that ensued. A very large manufactory 
h now building at Staverton, about two miles 
from this town, the proprietors of which intend 
to erect a shearing mill ; but they are apprehen- 
sive of considerable opposition from the shear* 
njen, who have hitherto prevented those inge- 
nious machines from being introduced into this 
part of the kingdom ; and who still threaten to 
set fire to every manufactory in which they may 
be constructed. 

This town was distinguished, in the time of 
the Saxons, for a severe battle fought between 
Kenilwach, the West Saxon King, and his 
kinsman Cuthred. Here was also a nunnery, 
founded by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborn, about 

the 
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the year 706. This was totally destroyed in the 
Danish wars, and never afterwards restored, In 
a synod held at this town in 954, the famous 
Dunstan, whose craft I have had occasion to 
notice at Calne, was elected Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

Bradford made only one return of two mem- 
bers to serve in parliament; this was in the 
reign of Edward the First. Their names, as 
recorded by Brown Willis, in his Notitia Par- 
liamentaria, were Thomas Dendeng, and William 
Wager. 

This lordship was given, with the parsonage, 
to the nunnery of Shaftsbury, by King Ethel- 
red, together with the foundation of St. Aid- 
helm, as a recompence for the murder of his 
brother Edward, surnamed the Martyr. 

When the revenues of the Abbey of Shafts* 
bury were seized by Henry the Eighth,, he gave 
the parsonage to the Dean and Chapter of Bris- 
tol. The manor and hundred were granted by 
Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Francis Walsingham ; 
they are now the property of Mr. Methuen, of 
Corsham. 

HOLT. 

About three miles from Bradford^ is the little 
village of Holt, more famous for its medicinal 
waters than any other peculiarity. 

Holt 
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Holt is composed of about fifty houses, scat- 
tered over a considerable space of ground. The 
church is small, yet ancient ; a niche over the 
west door appears to have been ornamented with 
a statue. 

Mr. David Arnot, the proprietor of Holt Spa, 
is not unknown to the literary world. ' His 
"Commercial Tables," is a performance of 
much merit ; by it, mercantile calculations are 
greatly facilitated* The description of Stone- 
henge, which accompanied the first of a series 
of medals, intended to represent all the remain- 
ing Druidical monuments in the kingdom, was 
drawn up under his direction. The Holt- water 
is esteemed as being a powerful alterative ; and 
many instances of its having cured the most 
virulent scrophula are recorded. 



Here then I shall take the. liberty to suspend 
my labours for the present. But should the fore- 
going sketches merit the approbation of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the county, and the majority 
of my readers, I propose to publish a third 
volume in the course of the ensuing year ; for 
the completion of which I have already collected 
much information, and possess many original 
papers; but in order to render this portion of 
my work as perfect as possible, I earnestly solicit 

the 
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Hit free and candid communications of those per- ■ 
sons who may possess any documents, or whose 
knowledge may furnish them with opportunities 
for describing the following, or any other places, 
unnoticed in these volumes: 

Trowbridge, Laycock, Melksham, Ave- 
bury, Spy-Park, Castle Comb, Kington 
St. Michael, Draycott, Stanton St. 
Quintin, Bradenstoke, Malmsbury, 
Sherston, Easton Grey, Cricklade, 
Charlton Park, Swindon, Highworth, 
Wotton-Basset, Ledyard Tregose, Lit- 
tlecote, Ramsbury, &c. 
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